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IN Use : : : ComBINneED 


THE DE LAVAL CENTRIFUGAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


has become an essential feature of equipment for 
every modern home or country place dairy contain- 
ing three or more cows. Its use means much greater 
economy, and much better quality and increased 
purity of product as well as saving of ice, water, time 
androom, DE LAVAL Separator Cream is fresh, 
sweet and of any desired thickness) DE LAVAL 
Skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nutritious, in many 
ways equal to whole milk. DE LAVAL Butter is 
superior in every way to the gravity skimmed prod- 
uct. No other first class butter now comes on the 
open market. There are over 650,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over the world, 
including all the largest creameries and every well 
known private dairy owner from the King of 
England down in prominence. A DE LAVAL 
catalog and any desired particulars gladly furnished 
upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


WESTERN OFFICES: GENERAL OFFICES: 
Canal and Randolph Sts., 74 Cortlandt St., 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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From 1611 to 1901 OUT TO-DAY 


For nearly 300 years the Bible was not re-translated. 
The language of the 1611 or * iss James” edition 
hed all these years remained unchanged, while the 
English language itself changed so much that at least 
twenty-five different dictionaries were necessary. 

For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


is welcomed by all English- 
speaking people. It gives the 
Scriptures in plain modern 
English, easily understood by 
every reader. Bible Scholars 
worked 29 years to produce it. 


All booksellers have tn stock, or can quickly get from us, x 
any style of the American Standard Revised Bible you N rth r Tr 1 
coder.” Priess, 35c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. o e€ n al & 
We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 
‘“ By WILLIAM J. LONG 
Free—“‘The Story of the 


There is the freshness and strength of 

Revised Bible’”’ the great Northland in this latest book 

our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was revised, on the out-door life. : 2 os Sag 
h t was accomplished, and shows sample pages, bindings, . 

ete., of the many styles moued. Tow pame one postal card, pee yrs octamn and geld. Tees 

wae ee ee ee eee trations by Charles Copeland, Gold top, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 400 pages. Price $1.50 net. : : 
37U East 18th Street, New York GINN @ COMPANY, Boston 
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The Leading 
Business Man’s Paper 








Of the United States 


IT LEADS in fullness and accuracy of reports on 
all markets and business news. 


IT LEADS: in circulation and advertising patronage. 
It is the only established paper of its kind and enjoys the 
thorough confidence of the business world. 


Terms: $6.50 Six Months; $12.00 per Year 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


The Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin 


17 & 19 Beaver Street, New York 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 





WABAN 


WABAN SCHOOL, », Box dc. MASS. 


A Superior Home < for 
7 J. H ILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





Ge FOSTER SCHOOL story i nivea to. ‘aualet- 


i 100 miles from N.Y. City. Hunting and fishing. Rev. ALLYN K. 
Foster, M.A. (Yale), Hiead Master, jetta Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The Campbell School for Girls, sor cBitcee. 


Eefr accra tive hom Sirs pectal al department for a 
e home life. 
— "A rt i OamPoutt. Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL. 


Massachusetts 


HOME SCHOOL 


Backward Children 2™ Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amberst, Mass. 
FAIRH OLM E, AMEERST, MASS. 


Rie 
aration for, college. Bateenee 65 aren : “ry . On 1 trolley to Smi 
ac. eautifu: 0} 
= con. ew: _ MRSC. W. NRIGHOLS. 


Elm Hil A Private School and Home 


for feeble Minded Youth, 
Barre, Massachusetts, 


Offers exceptional advantages for 
the development of the senses. Individual instruction, Manual 
Training, Music. Pupils received at age of six and upwards, 
Limited number. Every home comfort. Medical treatment, 
Open all the year. Beautiful and healthful location, at an 
elevation of 1000 feet. Four cottages. 250 acres of grounds. 
For circulars and all information, address 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent, 


S ED GiWi . School for Boys 


and Young Men 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


e School among “the Berkshires,”’ preparing for College 
Ae Pupils are’ members of Principal's Family and receive 
constant personal attention. Right habits and manly, tian 
character are the chiefaim. Pupils carefully selected and number 
limited. Courses of study not rigid, advancement depending on 
student’s ability. Good mm =| and am ~ eg te for all out- 
mes and sports under careful supe On. 
— por’ ‘E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


HOLARSHIP of $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school ($600.00) 


Se offered. Give full particulars of your advancement and what 
you wish to do. Address Box DDD, eT FOR 


Mount Ida School Ciris 


SIX MILES FROM BOSTON. 


Advanced courses in French, German, History, 
Literature, Music for advanced students. 

Certificate admits to Vassar and other colleges. 
Four connected buildings. 

Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports. Illustrated Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewett may be seen at the school 
any day. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 


*Phone Newton 525 Newton, Mass. 


Summit Ave. 99 








CoNNEOTIOCUT, 
WINDSOR. 





























ROCK RIDGE  2CHOOL 


pecetoche. a for 


hers. neat Bove. A ‘Ww gymna- 
gum | ——— aa pee pool. A for Fe Selentiic School and 
ess. rai sen’ 
Dr G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1%th year opens Sept. 18th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the tra’ of boys—noted for giving 
them that mental, moral and Py, ysic: equipm ment _—— ~~ 
them for the work of the world. Scienti lassical and Academic 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. ae romise 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send for catalogue. 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 


Morristown 1 1 

Morristown School for Boys orc. famous for its 
fevcunee Morristown School—a boarding echoo! for boys— 
for thoroughness in its preparatory work, woeier for 
scientific school, or good citizenship. Sports for health 
leasure under unusual good _——— Trustees: Charles 
Sent ner, President ; nant Vanderpool; John I. Water- 
ny; Carroll Deskeks td —y &. Boulton; Grinnell Willis; 
Woomney Frown, oF = 3 wt P. Butler; and Francis C. 
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New York 








New YORK, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


Fer Girls. Special and lar 
courses. Preparation for college 


me. 1 NE GREY HYDE, 

= ARY R. HyDzE, 

MISS JANE BREWSTER HYDE, 
Principals. 
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Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first nia 
Mr. CHARLEs AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classe: 
Mr. Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Tilustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


WE MAK E » gt men and women aI 
paid contributors to leadin 
azines and wen Practical oulains in Short Story Writing 
Journalism, Advertisement Writin sation course desire: king; 
enclose stamp for catalogue and trial lesson 
NEW YORK SGHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
237 Grand Avenue (near DeKalb), New York City. 


TA, EPEBoy, [Hasina | aA PRE a: 


LLM three eats, = Braudarie, Send’ 
y ae tor catalogue, 











WHEATON —_— 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. Samvzx V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 
mist year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed Spigiecboo! fr 


Me bi bom field. mockey golf. h~ and elec- 
|, Das. ~ , 
seracter ; within $0 iniles of Boston. For 








71ST YEAR 0 
New YorK {iio pay Ciacmen bt 


University ¢ i.e.) 2h yErenie 


Degrees 
Law School} harp. 


(Ladress L. J. TOMPEING, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y. 
New YORE, Scarsdale. 
St. David’s Hall. 


School for limited number of boys. Nay - 
sens certain. Strongly endorsed. New 





or business. Suc- 
dings. = | Rot. 


. REV. Pas eva 





























ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Summer School now in session, Camp in Adiron- 
dacks, Fall term begins September arst, 1905. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 
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Manlius, N. Y. A school for young boys under 
management of St, John’s School, Summer | now 
in session, Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term begins 
September 218t, 1905. Apply to WM. VERBECK. 








Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until ag havea position. Largest system of tele- 
graph schoois in America. Endorsed by all railway officials. er- 
ators always in demand, Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 


logue. 
- MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 





The Extension of Biblical Study 





* 

alin y reel ee: ee 
-n ‘or m: ers. 
cred ture Sunday-school teachers, parents and all 
Sacred Literature vite inere i  taprotanet 
and extension 0 8 n the 
The American Institute home, the church, or the community. 

of Sacred Literature) Private study, class work or lectures. 


OF Send for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 








Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women. },, te, beauti 
land Valley. Courses leading to degrees of A. B. and Mus. B, 
Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent facuity. Mild climate. 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres, 
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ARMITAGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Wayne, Pa, 
Half Hour from Philadelphia. 
Courses. $750 to 


College Preparatory and Finishin 
£900 per wanes "Ys Garess MISS HARRIET ARMITAGE. 











THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for collegemen. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
tated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term opens September 27th, 9 A. M., for the reception 
of new students. The Inauguration of Professor James Everett 
Frame, M.A., a8 Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology, 
will occur on September 28th, at 4.30 P. M. Inaugural address: 
“The Purpose of New Testament Theology. . 

The Seminary offers a full curriculum of theological study, cal- 
culating to prepare students for all forms of religious activity. It 
is also affiliated with Columbia and New York Universities, whose 

uate courses are open, Le, 4 charue LY = be 
mended by the Seminary. For information and Cai 
the President Reverend CHARLES CUTHBERT ALL, D.D., 
LL.D., 700 Park Avenue, New York City. 














ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ents received. 25 

ears’ experience ; late first Assistant cian in Middle- 
., State Hospital ; visit before i_ oe 

. BPLNCER KINNEY, M.D., n, Pa. 


l ST. DENIS 
HO [ D MARTINIQUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street, Entrance on 38d Street, 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 perday andup. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
$250 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


DON’T COUGH 


——USE—— 


DR. HALL’S 
BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
that can be bought already prepared. 


wn, N. 
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og AFall Tour 
7 (: ae Pacific Coast 


spenrvoneny Conducted. Leave Chicago 

Tuesday, October 17th, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line and the 
newly opened Salt Lake Route to Los Angeles. 


$175.00 from Chicago covers all expenses of 
railroad fare, sleeping car, dining car and hotel 
service. Returning via Portland $25.00 additional. 


Exclusively First-Class 


Splendidly equipped train. Schedules provide for 
stop-overs at Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Del Monte, with 
opportunities for hundreds of charming side trips. 














Write for itineraries and full particulars to S. A. Hutchison, Man- 
ager North-Western-Union Pacific Excursions, 212 Clark St., Chicago. 





These tours provide such luxuries and privileges as can 
only be secured by the use of special schedules and the advantage 
of traveling in a well-organized special party. 


W. B. KNISKERN, pPass’r TRAFFIC MANAGER, C. & N.-W, RY., 
P.C. 125 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


the * ” appearance of 
CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher bundreas of men to-day lies 
a pair 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
_— as Second-Class Mail Matter. COATES 
CLIPPERS 


Terms of of e. payable in advance, one year 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to anyForeign Countryin the Postal Union,$1.56 4 year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 


Single Copies, 10 cents. 


—and as 
beard and 





new address should be given. . neck it e .” Try hardware 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not Coates een esing Te they Laventehem 


accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. name on 
We Pannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- COATES CLIPPER CO., + Worcester, Mass, } 


sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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‘*Follow the Flag’”’ 


THE WABASH 


Is the 
Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST and WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated 


Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


And 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 





he an ann 
“al 


C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Registered 


Fall Flannels Now Ready 
At McCutcheon’s 


A very large assortment is displayed both in white and in fancy colors, suitable for Waists, Dressing 


Sacques, Kimonas, Wrappers, etc. 


he designs in the colored goods are very beautiful this season, and include a very large number of 


Tartan combinations and novel olor effects. 


SCOTCH FLANNELS, 25c., 60c., 75c. and g§c. per yard. 
FANCY FLANNELS, 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25 per yard. 
SILK WARP FLANNELS, §1.10 and $1.25. 
PRINTED BATISTE FLANNELS, $1.35. 
WHITE SILK WARP FLANNELS, g5c., $1.10 and $1.25. 
PLAIN COLORED FRENCH FLANNELS, 6oc. per yard. 
Of late years a very decided improvement has been made in the manufacture of flannels, and some of 
the new lines can now be laundered with practically no fear of shrinkage. : 


Mail orders for any of these will have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO. 
14 West 23d Street, New York 














TELEPHONE 


IN 
THE HOME 

Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 

Do you know that the quickest way 
to summon aid in case of fire, burglary, 
accident, sudden illness, 7s tele- 
phone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint- 
ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 

Residence Telephone service in Man- 
hattan is available at a cost of only 
$3.75 per month. 


Cal! any of below offices for full information 


New York Telephone Go. 
15 Dey St. 


Contract Offices Telephone: 
: 9010 Cortlandt 
9040 - 38th 


W. 124th St. 
616 E. 150th St. 














Free acting, easy run- 
ning, durable work is 
secured only by using 
the reliable 


HARTSHORN | 
SHADE tore 


Always look for the script 
Signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN on the label 

of every genuine Hartshorn 

shade roller. This signature is put 
there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan, who is 
soon to begin a 
tour of the world, 
was the guest of honor last week at a 
banquet of the Jefferson Club, in, Chi- 
cago. Several speakers who preceded 
him insisted that he must be the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1908. Mr. O. M. 
James, of Kentucky, said that the six and 
a half millions of loyal Democrats no 
longer looked to the East. “ The wise 
men used to, be there, but, with the star 
of empire, westward they have taken 
their way.” Judge Tarvin, of the same 
State, said the nominee must be a man 
“who stands for something,” and one 
who could win. In his opinion, Mr. Bry- 
an was the man. Mr. Bryan him- 
self said that he was neither announcing 
nor permitting a candidacy. He had not 
said, he continued, that he would never 
again be a candidate, but he was not now 
a candidate for any office. He believed 
that his place in history would be deter- 
mined not by what the people were able 
to do for him, but by what he was able 
to do with the people. It was too early 
now to choose a candidate for 1908. He 
hoped that when it should be necessary 
to make a nomination the party would 
choose a man who could do more for it 
than he had been able to do. Responding 
to the toast, “ Democracy Against Cen- 
tralization,” he began by speaking of 
“the partial adoption by some of the Re- 
publican leaders of remedies proposed by 
the Democratic party.” In this country, 
opposition to the rule of the people 
usually took the form of centralization. 
But “while the advocate of centraliza- 
tion is urging legislation which obliter- 
ates State lines and removes the Govern- 


Mr. Bryan on Ques- 
tions of the Day 


ment from the control of the voters, the 
monopolist may, on the other hand, hide 
behind the Democratic theory of self- 
government and use this theory to pre- 
vent National legislation which may be 
necessary. The Democrat who believes 
in Democratic principles, and who wants 
to preserve the dual character of our 
Government, must be on his guard 
against both.” Advocates of centraliza- 
tion would now probably ask for legisla- 
tion that would take the business of life 
insurance out of the hands of the several 
States: 


“No National charter should be granted to 
an insurance company, and no Federal super- 
vision should interfere with the exercise of the 
power now vested in the various States to 
supervise companies doing business in such 
States. 

“So, in devising a remedy for the Trusts, 
the Democratic party should resolutely oppose 
any and every attempt to authorize a National 
incorporation or chartering for trading or 
manufacturing enterprises. The Democratic 
National platform of 1900 proposed a National 
remedy for the Trusts entirely consistent with 
the preservation of State remedies. It sug- 
gested a license system—the license to permit 
a corporation to do business outside the State 
of its origin upon compliance with the condi- 
tions of the license. But the license would 
not permit it to do business in any other State 
except on compliance with the conditions pro- 
vided by the State. In other words, it would 
be such a license as is now granted for the 
sale of liquor. 

“No advocate of centralization should be 
permitted to impair the power of the various 
States over business done within their borders 
under the pretense that it is necessary to trans- 
fer the power to the National capital, and no 
Democrat should oppose necessary Federal 
legislation when the powers of the several 
States are properly safeguarded.” 
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It was natural, he continued, that the 
Democratic party should advocate the 
election of Senators by direct vote of 
the people, and the initiative and the ref- 
erendum were growing in popularity be- 
cause they increased the control of the 
people over their own affairs.—Mr. Bry- 
an has addressed to President Roose- 
velt an open letter commending him for 
his efforts to end the war in the East, 
and urging him “to use the present op- 
portunity to put on foot a movement for 
the establishment of permanent peace.” 
He suggests that the President should 
ask Congress for authority to submit 
all international questions (when an 
agreement cannot be reached by the 
parties interested) to an impartial board 
for investigation, “ which will, in nearly 
every case, remove the cause of complaint 
and reconcile the parties ”’: 

“If the leading nations of the world would 
enter into an agreement to join in the crea- 
tion of such a board and pledge themselves to 
submit all disputes to the board for investiga- 
tion before declaring war, the danger of war 
would be reduced to a minimum. Few men 
have had it in their power to do so much for 
humanity. Will you improve the opportu- 
nity? ” “ 


At a_ conference 
with the members 
of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission’s Board of Consult- 
ing Engineers, last week, President 
Roosevelt spoke at some length, say- 
ing that his remarks must be consid- 
ered as suggestions rather than as di- 
rections: 





Mr. Roosevelt to the 
Canal Engineers 


“T hope that ultimately it will prove pos- 
sible to build a sea level canal. Such a canal 
would undoubtedly be best in the end, if feas- 
ible, and I feel that one of the chief advan- 
tages of the Panama route is that ultimately a 
sea level canal will be a possibility. But while 
paying due heed to the ideal perfectibility of 
the scheme from an engineer’s standpoint, re- 
member the need of having a plan which shall 
provide for the immediate building of a canal 
on the safest terms and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

“Tf to build a sea level canal will but slight- 
ly increase the risk, then, of course, it is pref- 
erable. But if to adopt the plan of a sea level 
canal means to incur hazard, and to insure in- 
definite delay, then it is not preferable. If the 


advantages and disadvantages are closely bal- 
anced I expect you to say so. 
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“T desire also to know whether, if you rec- 
ommend a, high level multi-lock canal, it will 
be possible after it is completed to turn it into 
or substitute for it, in time, a sea level canal, 
without interrupting the traffic upon it. Two 
of the prime considerations to be kept stead- 
ily in mind are: 

“1. The utmost practicable speed of con- 
struction. 

“2. Practical certainty that the plan pro- 
posed will be feasible; that it can be carried 
out with the minimum risk.” 


There might be good reason, he con- 
tinued, why the delay incident to the 
adoption of a plan for an ideal canal 
should be incurred, but if there was 
not, then he hoped to see the canal con- 
structed on a system which would 
bring to the nearest possible date in 
the ‘future the time when it would be 
practicable to take the first ship across 
the Isthmus. The delay in transit, ow- 
ing to additional locks, would be of 
small consequence when compared 
with the shortening of the time for 
construction. The Board will visit the 
Isthmus a few weeks hence.—In reply 
to the protests of Hudgins & Dumas 
and H. Balfe & Co. concerning the 
award of the contract for supplying 
meals on the canal route, Chairman 
Shonts has submitted to the President 
an explanatory report, which has been 
approved. The award will stand. Mr. 
Shonts says he did not advertise, be- 
cause “it was a railroad matter,” and 
there was need of haste. At the sug- 
gestion of Hudgins & Dumas the week- 
ly menu was inserted in the specifica- 
tions. Hudgins & Dumas increased 
their prices after he had explained cer- 
tain things which they had not under- 
stood, and they thanked him for the 
information. He considered not only 
the prices submitted, but also the ex- 
perience of the bidders. Hudgins & 
Dumas had had no experience, except 
in a three years’ contract at Ellis Is- 
land, but Markel (the successful bid- 
der) had had charge of railroad hotels 
and construction camps for. thirty 
years. Mr. Shonts says he thinks he 
was not really required to invite com- 
petitive proposals.—At their State con- 
vention last week the Prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts adopted a _ resolution 
(which was sent to Mr. Roosevelt) de- 
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claring that the sale of alcoholic liquors 
in the Zone ought to be forbidden, and 
that any person selling such liquors 
there should be sent to jail for thirty 
days and then expelled from the Zone. 
& 

The testimony of Vice-Presi- 
dent George W. Perkins, of 
the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, that this company con- 
tributed $48,702 to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1904, and $50,000 in 
each of the campaigns of 1900 and 
1896, has led Judge Parker, the Demo- 
cratic candidate last year, to publish 
a statement in which he says that the 
acts of the responsible officers who 
caused the contributions to be made 
“were unlawful and their purposes 
corrupt.” Other life insurance com- 
panies, he says, and the railroad and 
manufacturing corporations, made 
similar contributions: 


Political 
Topics 


“The officers responsible for these raids 
upon the treasuries of corporations have re- 
ceived their reward in unfettered management 
of life insurance corporations; in unembar- 
rassed raids upon the public through Trusts— 
condemned by both common and statute law; 
in refusal to punish criminally the officers of 
railroad and other corporations violating the 
laws; and in statutory permission to manu- 
facturing corporations to levy tribute on the 
people.” 


The people should insist, he adds, upon 
legislation making it a criminal offense 
for officers to contribute corporate 
funds for political purposes—In New 
York, the fusion movement in opposi- 
tion to the re-election of Mayor Mc- 
Clellan has been affected by the with- 
drawal of the Citizens’ Union from the 
fusion conferences, owing, the Union’s 
representatives explain, to the disin- 
clination of the Republicans and other 
associated organizations to take up the 
question of candidates and to the de- 
lay thus caused. These organizations 
desire fo nominate Justice William J. 
Gaynor, who is not acceptable to the 
Citizens’ Union. At last accounts, his 
decision had not been made known.— 
The Republican organization in Phila- 
delphia has withdrawn the local nomi- 
nations (for Sheriff, Coroner, etc.) 
made last spring, the nominees having 
been prominent supporters of the gas 
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lease and opponents of Mayor Weav- 
er’s reform policy. Other names have 
been substituted, but they are not ac- 
ceptable to the reform party. At a 
mass meeting, last Saturday evening, 
the Mayor, a Republican, pledged his 
Administration “in all its parts, every 
department and bureau, to the assist- 
ance of the people in bringing about 
the defeat of the organization this 
fall.” 

as 

The nomination of 
Mr. Everett Colby 
for the State Senate 
in New Jersey has excited much inter- 
est beyond the boundaries of that 
State. Mr. Colby, a New York banker, 
who will be 30 years old in December 
next, is a resident of Essex County, 
which includes Newark, Montclair and 
the Oranges. Serving for two or three 
terms in the New Jersey Assembly, by 
advocating there certain measures con- 
cerning public service franchises and 
the taxation of railroad property he 
lost favor with the “ organization” 
rulers of the Republican party in his 
county and was marked for retirement. 
Whereupon he boldly sought at the 
primaries (which were held last week) 
a nomination for the State Senate, 
upon a platform opposing the granting 
of public service franchises in perpetu- 
ity, calling for a franchise tax, de- 
manding that railroad property be 
taxed at prevailing local rates, and ask- 
ing for legislation providing for an ex- 
pression of opinion at general elections 
as to a choice of candidates for the 
United States Senate. For several 
weeks he made a vigorous canvass, 
stoutly opposed by the party “ organ- 
ization,” which has been controlled for 
several years by a shrewd and influ- 
ential politician, and which, Mr. Colby 
and his friends assert, has been under 
the domination of large corporations 
directly interested in public franchises 
and the taxation of railroad property. 
The measure of his success exceeded 
all expectation. There was an unpre- 
cedented attendance at the primaries, 
and nearly three-quarters of the dele- 
gates to the county convention were 
elected in his interest. He was nomi- 
nated for the Senate without opposi- 
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tion, and at the same time eleven men 
standing upon his platform were nomi- 
nated for the county’s seats in the As- 
sembly. The movement against pub- 
lic service grants in perpetuity and for 
equal taxation is gaining support in 
other parts of the State—in which 
transportation and other corporations 
have exercised great influence for 
many years past—and it may be that 
Mr. Colby and those who stand with 
him will obtain the legislation they de- 
sire. He would have no public serv- 
ice franchises granted for a term ex- 
ceeding 25 years in the large cities or 
for more than 35 years elsewhere. 
Such restrictions have been opposed 
by his party “ organization” in Essex 
County, but the leaders of this “ or- 
ganization” have now been defeated 
by the rank and file. 
as 

Senator Elkins has called 
a meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate 
Commerce for Nov. 15th, to frame a 
railroad rate bill. The Senator has been 
regarded as an opponent of the Presi- 
dent’s railroad policy. He now says the 
Republican members of the Committee 
have reached the conclusion that there 
must be rate legislation this winter. He 
would have all rate disputes referred to 
a Court of Interstate Commerce, com- 
posed of nine judges.—All the private 
car lines, replying to the Commission’s 
complaints as to unjust rates and unlaw- 
ful rebates, have asserted that the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over their 
business, nor any right to inquire as to 
their rates— Witnesses have been sum- 
moned to testify at the second trial of 
Senator Burton. At his first trial he was 
found guilty and sentenced to be impris- 
oned, but the verdict was set aside upon 
a technicality—The Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company’s lines are to be extended 
to China and Japan. An agreement with 
China, permitting the landing of a cable 
from Manila at Shanghai, was made 
some weeks ago, and a similar agreement 
with Japan was signed last week by 
Minister Takahira. Connection with 


Washington 
Notes. 


Japan will be made by a line from Guam 
to Yokohama.—It has been decided by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that the manufacturers of many patent 
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medicines composed largely of alcohol 
must take out licenses. as rectifiers and 
liquor dealers and that a druggist selling 
these compounds must have a retail 
liquor dealer’s license. Large quantities 
of some of the medicines, containing 
from 25 to 45 per cent. of alcohol, are 
said- to have been sold in places where 
prohibitory laws are in force—Ex-Judge 
William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the 
State Department, has been appointed 
Special Commissioner to visit South 
American countries and make an investi- 
gation as to our trade relations with 
them. He will attempt to procure a re- 
moval of Brazil’s discriminating duties 
on our products and a reduction of the 
Brazilian export duty on coffee shipped 
to the United States. 


& 


Much excitement has 
been caused by the action 
of the Government in 
what appears to be a contest for the con- 
trol of certain municipalities for partisan 
purposes. On the 15th, Gen. Freye An- 
drade, Secretary of the Interior, asserted 
that he had discovered a conspiracy in 
the Liberal Party (which opposes the re- 
election of President Palma) to remove 
all the mayors and other prominent 
municipal officers in the provinces of 
Santa Clara and Pinar del Rio who were 
supporters of the President. The work 
was to be done by thé Liberal Governors, 
and the mayors of Guanajay and Haba- 
nas (in Pinar del Rio,) had already been 
ousted. The President at once issued a 
decree warning all the mayors that they 
must not cease to perform their official 
duties without first receiving orders from 
the Secretary of the Interior. On the fol- 
lowing day the arrest of Acting Gover- 
nor Alberti, of the province of Santa 
Clara (of which Gen. José Miguel Go- 
mez, Liberal candidate for the presiden- 
cy, is Governor), was ordered by the Su- 
preme Court, because he had directed the 
Mayor of Vueltas to disobey a Presiden- 
tial decree. In Vueltas the municipal 
building and records were burned several 
weeks ago, apparently to prevent an in- 
vestigation by the central Government. 
Alberti had afterward refused to recog- 
nize a mayor appointed by the President 
in place of one removed upon the charge 
that he had conspired to destroy the rec- 
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ords. The Liberal Governor of Pinar 
del Rio had removed the Mayor of Gua- 
najay and seated one Diaz, a Liberal, in 
his place. Diaz was arrested and im- 
prisoned, on the 16th, for disobeying a 
Presidential order directing him to with- 
draw. It is alleged that the Liberal 
leaders sought by such removals to ob- 
tain control of the local election boards. 
—The newspaper organ of Gov. Gomez 
asserts that the Moderate party has a se- 
cret platform, radically differing from the 
conservative one recently adopted in con- 
vention. This secret platform, it says, 
provides for action by the Government 
designed to provoke disorders in Liberal 
strongholds and thus to cause interven- 
tion by the United States in support of 
the present Administration. In reply, the 
Moderates deny that they have any pol- 
icy except the one set forth in their pub- 
lished platform. 


Secretary Taft returned 
to Japan on the 11th 
and was greeted at 
Yokohama by many prominent resi- 
dents of the islands. As he was un- 
able to visit Tokyo, Prince Toguwa, 
President of the House of Peers, and 
Mr. Matsuda, President of the House 
of Commons, came from that city to 
Yokohama to give him an official wel- 
come. While the Secretary and a ma- 
jority of the original party were thus 
making their way eastward, Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, Major General Corbin and 
Rear Admiral Train were traveling to 
Pekin, where they arrived on the 12th. 
Two days later they were received in 
formal audience by the Dowager Em- 
press, whose guests they were at the 
summer palace, and from whom they 
received handsome gifts of bracelets 
and rings. On the 16th the tourists 
went to Tientsin and attended there a 
reception given by the Viceroy. This 
week they are to be entertained by the 
Emperor of Korea at his capital. After 
remaining there for a few days they 
will go to Japan by way of Fusan.. 
s&s 


The Taft Party 
in the East 


The Hungarian Cabinet has 
resigned, and Baron Fejer- 
vary, the Premier, an- 


European 
Items 


nounced to the Lower House the pro- 
rogation of the Parliament until Octo- 
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ber roth in order to allow the coali- 
tion parties to submit a program to 
Emperor Joseph. Francis Kossuth, 
leader of the united Opposition, pro- 
tested vigorously against prorogation 
as unconstitutional, when a motion to 
that effect was adopted, and the House 
adjourned amid great excitement. 
Work was at a standstill in the facto- 
ries the same day, while workingmen 
came in crowds to the Lower House 
to present petitions in favor of general 
suffrage. The resignation of the Cab- 
inet has been followed by the impeach- 
ment of the members in the Lower 
House of the Diet. Emperor Joseph, 
as King of Hungary, directed the mem- 
bers to hold office provisionally, altho 
their resignation was accepted by him, 
so that the impeachment is possible. 
The King absolutely refuses to yield to 
the chief demand of the Liberals that 
Hungarian be the language of their 
army.—Mr. Leishman, American Min- 
ister at Constantinople, has by his firm 
attitude induced the Porte to yield in 
the case of the Armenian Vartanian, 
who was tried for murder and con- 
demned by a Turkish court, altho he 
claimed American citizenship. The 
Porte has quashed the death sentence; 
Vartanian went from this country to 
Constantinople, it seems, to murder 
another Armenian at the instigation of 
the Armenian revolutionary commit- 
tee. We suppose he will now be tried 
by a consular court.—The loss of prop- 
erty by the earthquake in Calabria, in 
the southern extremity of Italy, has 
been reckoned as not less than $25,- 
000,000, besides hundreds of lives; and 
two other violent shocks occurred on 
September 15th, which destroyed sev- 
eraltowns. The catastrophe will have 
the effect of causing a study of the 
proper construction of houses in re- 
gions subject to earthquakes. A large 
part of the buildings destroyed were 
loosely constructed of stone, very im- 
perfectly compacted with mortar— 
There is a curious report of the dis- 
covery of an extensive revolutionary 
plot in the Balkans aiming at the assas- 
sination of King Peter of Servia and 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the 
proclamation of a republic in both Ser- 
via and Bulgaria and the organization 
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of a rebellion in Turkey, primarily for 
the purpose of liberating the Mace- 
donian provinces, after which Constan- 
tinople is to be attacked, compelling 
the Powers to intervene and guaran- 
tee the independence of Macedonia. 
Servians, Bulgarians and Armenians 
are said to be involved in the con- 
spiracy, and some of the ringleaders 
have been arrested. Whatever may 
be said of the ultimate desirability of 
such a union by Servia and Bulgaria 
as a republic, this is far from practi- 
cable for the present, and is likely to 
await the breaking up of the Turkish 
Empire.—The Shah of Persia has left 
St. Petersburg, where he has been 
making a visit, which is declared at the 
Foreign Office to have no political 
meaning and which does not involve 
a new commercial a 


we It is believed that the dif- 
Sweden and 
ail ferences between Sweden 
y 
and Norway over the 
terms of separation have been ami- 
cably settled. The final question in dis- 
pute was as to the neutral zone. But 
Norway has certain old fortresses on 
her Swedish border that have an his- 
torical interest and are the object of 
pride. Sweden wanted all forts de- 
molished, which Norway resented. 
Then Sweden consented that two old 
forts should remain, but insisted that 
the new additions should be taken 
down. ‘To this Norway objected, say- 
ing that forts on her ground ought not 
to trouble Sweden, as they are only for 
defense and not for attack; and if Swe- 
den does not intend to attack her the 
forts can make no difference. Both 
parties have been very much excited, 
but the conferring delegates have, it 
is said, now come to an agreement, 
altho the terms are not stated. It is 
said that King Edward has acted as 
peacemaker. No conclusion has yet 
been reached as to the choice of a 
King, and it may go to a popular elec- 
tion. During the last few days Swe- 


den and Norway have each charged 
the other with massing troops on the 
frontier, each being compelled to do so 
by the other’s previous threatening ac- 
tion. 
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Civil war seems to have broken 
out in the region south of the 
Caucasus Mountains, and it 


Affairs in 
Russia 


may mean a revolution. For the present 
the troops are not able to quell the upris- 
ing, but 15,000 were expected to come 
this week. This is the region which 
Russia conquered half a century ago, 
when the Caucasian leader Schamyl 
made himself so famous. The disturb- 
ance is in the narrower portion which 
separates the Black Sea from the Cas- 
pian, and a railroad runs from the city 
of Batum, on the Black Sea, to Baku, the 
principal port on the Caspian, half way 
between it and the capital, Tiflis, and the 
center of the coal oil industry. It is 
at Baku that there has been the destruc- 
tion of nearly all the oil works by fire, 
so that the railroads and steamboats and 
factories, which principally use the crude 
oil, have been very much crippled. This 
is a fight of the modern Tatars against 
the Christians, Russians and Armenians, 
for the Armenians seem to have sided 
with the Russians, and to have been the 
chief sufferers, as, indeed, they largely 
control this industry. Hundreds of 
them have been killed. Now it is said 
that the disturbance has crossed over to 
Batum, where there is likely to be an out- 
break similar to that in Baku. It is sug- 
gested that it was the purpose of the 
revolutionists to begin their operations in 
this region, so as to cripple the railroads, 
and then extend activity to other por- 
tions of the Empire. At present the un- 
expected ending of the war seems to have 
disturbed their plans. The Russian 
army, if willing to fight in the Caucasus, 
ought to have little difficulty in quelling 
the disturbance, as the insurgents will 
have no cannon. It is reported to be the 
plan of the revolutionists to kill all jour- 
nalists, and a newspaper man was killed 
in Baku last week, and on Thursday five 
murders were committed on the busiest 
streets. There is a panic among the peo- 
ple and the shops have been closed.—The 
Russian Government seems to have rea- 
son to fear an outbreak in Finland. The 
customs, authorities have seized 5,000 
rifles landed by a vessel which after- 
wards was sunk by her crew. Troops 
broke up a convention of 800 delegates 
from all parts of Finland called to dis- 
cuss the political situation —The Cholera 
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outbreak in Prussia is not yet controlled. 
There have been reported 183 cases and 
66 deaths —The Russian Czar and Czar- 
ina, with their family, are to take a rest 
of two months at Darmstadt at the direc- 
tion of their physician. Apparently 
there is no available health resort in Rus- 
sia. Another report says they are off on 
a cruise in the imperial yacht, and yet an- 
other reports a projected interview with 
the Emperor of Germany. 


& 


A statement is reported 
of an extraordinary circu- 
lar sent by the Russian 
Ministy of the Interior to all Governors 
and Mayors, directing them to keep a 
close watch over zemstvoists everywhere, 
with the view toarresting them under spec- 
ified circumstances. The action is based 
upon the zemstvo congress at Moscow 
in June, to which the circular refers in 
the most condemnatory terms. It ac- 
cuses the zemstvoists who attended the 
congress of fraudulently misinterpret- 
ing and falsifying the words of the de- 
cree issued by the Czar in March, “ the 
aim of which,” according to the circular, 
“was to improve the laws of the coun- 
try and the economic conditions of the 
nation by maintaining the actual form 
of government, based on unrestricted ab- 
solutism.”” The circular accuses the con- 
gress of contemptuously rejecting “ this 
freedom offered by the Czar’s bounty, of 
working out a project of government 
based on universal suffrage, and of at- 
tempting now to seduce the nation by 
propagating their decision throughout 
the country, thereby declaring open war 
against the Government.” Every zemst- 
voist must be specially watched by se- 
cret service agents and must be prevent- 
ed from issuing any publication what- 
ever. If detected in doing so the zemst- 
voists must be arrested and handed over 
to the courts, while the people must not 
be allowed to attend their meetings. The 
circular says: “Once the zemstvo is 
abolished the disorders of the country 
will cease of themselves.” 


5 


Hostilities have formally 
ceased between the two 
armies in Manchuria, but 
peace has not yet been declared. There 


The Zemstvos 
Attacked 


Aftermath of 
the War 
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has been created an isolating zone which 
neither army can enter. The armistice 
was to go into final effect on Saturday 
last. The Chinese are returning to their 
homes, and are most happy. The treaty 
between Great Britain and Japan has not 
-been published, being held back at the 
request of Japan, and it is supposed that 
it will be published simultaneously with 
the publication of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth.—Perhaps the most terrible dis- 
aster that has ever happened to a ship of 
war occurred at Sasebo Harbor on Mon- 
day of last week as the result of fire and 
explosion, in which nearly six hundred 
persons were killed and wounded. The 
“ Mikasa ”, was the finest of all the Jap- 
anese vessels, of over 14,000 tons, and 
was the flagship of Admiral Togo, and 
went nearest of all to the Russian fleet in 
the naval battle, and received the most 
shots. Coming just at the time of the 
news of the peace terms, which have 
caused so much dissatisfaction, the sus- 
picion has been expressed that the de- 
struction of the vessel was a sort of hari- 
kari on the part of the officers and crew 
to express the indignation of the Navy; 
but this is hardly possible. The vessel is 
sunk so that the guns in the upper deck 
are visible at low water.—The Japanese 
authorities stoutly contradict the imputa- 
tion that the attack on the Christian 
churches implies hostility to Americans 
or to Christianity... They say that one 
Salvation Army preacher has made of- 
fensive statements in a street address, 
which were resented. When one church 
was threatened the mob were willing to 
desist if it would put up a United States 
flag. Apparently the injury has been 
much exaggerated, for our missionary 
societies have received -no cable dis- 
patches telling of any destruction. But 
the feeling against the treaty still is 
warm, altho the explanations by the au- 
thorities have somewhat quieted the 
people. There have been minor riots 
in one or two other cities. The Minister 
of the Interior, Viscount Yoshikama, has 
resigned, and Baron Kiyura, Minister of 
Agriculture, has succeeded him. This 
action was taken after a number of the 
powerful princes and nobles had me- 
morialized Prime Minister Katsura, 


holding the Government responsible for 
the disturbances and urging the dismis- 
sal of the Minister of the Interior.— 
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Mr. Witte and his staff sailed from 
New York for home last week. Baron 
Komura, the chief Japanese envoy, 
was detained by sickness which ‘it 
was feared would develop into typhoid 
fever, but his fever has subsided, and he 
hopes to be able very soon to leave for 
Japan by the Canadian route. Threats 
have been made at home by agitators 
that he would be received with funeral 
ceremonies, but conservative men agree 
that when the conditions are better un- 
derstood a second thought will approve 
the conclusion of peace.—If one can trust 
the editor of one of the Japanese papers 
who is also a deputy to the Japanese 
Parliament, the result of the ,war, and 
of the return of the soldiers to their 
homes, will be to make the constitution 
of the Empire more democratic; and that 
the franchise will have to be extended, as 
was done in Great Britain after the Na- 
poleonic wars and in Germany after. the 
war of 1870 with France. 


& 


It is confirmed that the 
Turkish forces have cap- 
tured Sanaa, which had 
been taken by the rebel Arabs. There 
was hard fighting. The Turkish army 
was under Marshal Ahmed Faizi and ad- 
vanced by three routes from the coast. 
The main body, from Hodeida, marched 
inland and came upon the Arabs and de- 
feated them and then marched on to 
Sanaa, the capital of Yemen. The pre- 
vious Turkish army had been recruited 
in Syria and Palestine and had no heart 
in the fight. The present army came 
from European Turkey. A writer in 
The Congregationalist tells us that when 
the soldiers from Marsovan were drafted 
for Arabia and left the local mufti at 
the mosque refused to grant them public 
prayer and blessing, so that they went 
with a heavy heart. The reason for re- 
fusal was evidently sympathy with the 
claim of Hamid ed-Din, head of the re- 
volt, that the Sultan is no Caliph and 
successor of Mohammed, as the Caliph 
should be of Mohammed’s blood and so 
entitled to wear the green turban. The 


Turkish Victory 
in Yemen 


troops of Hamid are said to have some 
of the early copies’or original leaves of 
the Koran affixed to the very banners 
borne in the days of the Prophet, and 
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to fire on them would be a sacrilege. A 
venerable mufti is thus reported: 

“My friend the mufti tells me how their 
prophet promised that a mahdi, a guide, would 
come in the fullness of time, who would per- 
fect all things. 

“They asked when he would come, and the 
prophet said, ‘Before the year 1400.’ Asked 
to be more specific he said, ‘ After 1300.’ (It 
is now 1323 by Mohammedan reckoning.) 

“*What shall be the sign of the mahdi’s 
coming?’ ‘The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and universal peace shall prevail.’ 

“* What shall be the character of his age?’ 
‘ The establishment of righteousness in all the 
world.’ 

“*Whence shall he appear?’ 
Yemen.’ 

“* And I can easily believe that the day of 
the mahdi is near, tho this man now is only 
his forerunner.’ ” 

The venerable mufti further declared 
that St. Elias had already appeared at 
Trebesond, and had said that the Imam 
would appear in 1336, which will be in 
thirteen years from now. Such common 
belief as this explains the unrest in Mo- 
hammedan lands, especially as it is be- 
lieved that the Turks do not live up to 
the moral laws of - 


‘From the 


The Pope has is- 
sued an official 
communication de- 
claring that he has no intention of see- 
ing the nuncios and apostolic delegates 
for the purpose of conferring with 
them on foreign politics. The reason 
for this communication is that too 
often the purpose has been attributed 
to the Sovereign Pontiff of meddling 
with the affairs of foreign states. 
Within the last few days it has been 
asserted that the Pope would inter- 
vene in the Austro-Hungarian con- 
flict, and also that he was about to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with China 
and Japan, and that he would treat 
with some Powers for the protection 
of Christians in the East. The Pope 
has wished to make it clear by this 
official communication that he has no 
intention to occupy himself with for- 
eign politics, that he is a purely re- 
ligious Pope, with no relation to diplo-. 
matic intrigues, and that it is no part 
of his plan to effect changes in what 
is called the protectorate of Christians. 


The Pope Renounces 
Politics 
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[Those who have wondered what was behind the uniform politeness and unreadable 


a Japanese Servant 


face of a Japanese servant will] be interested in this very frank confession of one, whose 
preconceived ideal of America as a land of opportunity and equality has been disproved 


by his experiences here. 


We have not made any alterations in the manuscript, for his 


occasional use of Japanese idioms and of bookish English makes his narrative all the 


more personal and naive. 


He requests us to withhold his name, but possibly some of 


his employers will recognize themselves as seen in a Japanese mirror.—EDITOoR.] 


THE desire to see Amer- 
ica was burning at my boy- 
ish heart. The land of 
freedom and civilization of 
which I heard so much 
from missionaries and the 
wonderful story of Amer- 
ica I heard of those of my 
race who returned from here 
made my longing ungovern- 
able. Meantime I have been 
reading a popular novel among 
the boys, “The Adventurous Life of 
Tsurukichi Tanaka, Japanese Robinson 
Crusoe.” How he acquired new knowl- 
edge from America and how he is 
honored and favored by the capitalists 
in Japan. How willingly he has en- 
dured the hardships in order to achieve 
the success. The story made a strong 
impression on my mind. Finally I made 
up my mind to come to this country to 
receive an American education. 





I was an orphan and the first great 


trouble was who will help me the ex- 
pense? I have some property my father 
left for me. But a minor has not legally 
inherited, hence no power to dispossess 
them. There must be at least 200 yen 
for the fare and equipment. While 200 
yen has only exchange value to $100 of 
American gold, the sum is really a con- 
siderable amount for a boy. Two hun- 
dred yen will be a sufficient capital to 
start a small grocery store in the country 
town or to start a prospective fish market 
in the city. Of course, my ugcle shook 
his head and would not allow me to go to 
America. After a great deal of difficulty 
and delay I have prevailed over his ob- 
jection. My heart swelled joy when 


I got a passport, Government permis- 
sion, to leave the country, after waiting 
thirty days investigated if really I am a 
student and who are the guardians to 
pay money in case of necessity. A few 





days later I found myself 
on the board of “ Empress 
of Japan,” of Canadian 
Pacific Line. The moment 
steamer commence to leave 
Yokohama I wished to 
jump back to shore, but 
was too late and I was too 
old and ashamed to cry. 

After the thirteen days’ 
weary voyage we reached 
Victoria, B. C. When I have 
landed there I have disappointed as there 
not any wonderful sight to be seen not 
much different that of foreign settlement 
in Yokohama. My destination was Port- 
land, Ore., where my cousin is studying. 
Before I took a boat in Puget Sound to 
Tacoma, Wash., we have to be examined 
by the immigration officer. To my sur- 
prise these officers looked to me like a 
plain citizen—no extravagant dignity, no 
authoritative air. I felt so envious, I said 
to myself, “ Ah! Indeed this is the char- 
acteristic of democracy, equality of per- 
sonal right so well shown.” I respect the 
officers more on this account. They 
asked me several questions. I answered 
with my broken English I have learned 
at Yokohama Commercial School. Final- 
ly they said: “So you are a student? 
How much money have you at hand?” 
I showed them $50. The law requires 
$30. The officers gave me a piece of 
stamped paper—certificate—to permit 
me go into the United States. I left Vic- 
toria 8 p.m. and arrived Tacoma, Wash., 
6am. Again I have surprised with 
the muddy streets and the dirty wharf. I 
thought the wharf of. Yokohama is hun- 
dred times better. Next morning I left 
for Portland, Ore. 

Great disappointment and regret I 
have experienced when I was told that 
I, the boy of 17 years old, smaller in 
stature indeed than ordinary 14 years old 
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American boy, imperfect in English 
knowledge, I can be any use here, but 
become a domestic servant, as the field 
for- Japanese very narrow and limited. 
Thus reluctantly I have submitted to be 
a recruit of the army of domestic ser- 
vants of which I ever dreamed up to this 
time. The place where I got to work in 
the first time was a boarding house. My 
duties were to peel potatoes, wash the 
dishes, a few laundry. work, and also I 
was expected to do whatever mistress, 
waitress and cook has told me. 

When I first entered the kitchen wear- 


ing a white apron what an uncomfortable 


and mortifying feeling I experienced. I 
thought I shall never be able to proceed 
the work. I felt as if I am pressed down 
on my shoulder with loaded tons of 
weight. My heart palpitates. I did not 
know what I am and what to say. I 
stood by the door of kitchen motionless 
like a stone, with a dumbfound silence. 
The cook gave me a scornful look and 
said nothing. Perhaps at her first glance 
she perceived me entirely unfit to be her 
help. A kindly looking waitress, slen- 
der, alert Swedish girl, sympathetically 
put the question to me if I am first time 
to work. Said she, “ Oh! well, you will 
get learn and soon be used to it!” as if 
she has fully understand the situation. 
Indeed, this ordinary remarks were such 
a encouragement. She and cook soon 
opened the conference how to rescue me. 
In a moment I was to the mercy of 
Diana of the kitchen like Arethusa. 
Whistling up the courage I started to 
work. The work being entirely new and 
also such as unaccustomed one, I felt 
exceedingly unpleasant and hard. Sono- 
rous voice from the cook of my slowness 
in peeling potatoes often vibrated into 
my tympanum. The waitress occasion- 
ally called out for the butter plates and 
saucers at the top of her displeasing 
voice. Frequently the words “ Hurry 
up!” were added. I always noticed her 
lips at the motion rather than hands. 
The proprietor, an old lady, painstaking- 
ly taught me to work how. Almost al- 
ways commencing the phrase “I show 
you” and ending “Did you under- 
stand?” The words were so prominently 
sounded ; finally made me tired of it and 
latter grew hated to hear of it. Takingthe 
advantage of my green hand Diana of 
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kitchen often unloaded hers to me. Thus 
I have been working almost all the time 
from 5.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. When I got 
through the day’s work I was tired. 

Things went on, however, fairly well 
for the first six days, forgetting my state 
and trying to adapt my own into the 
environment. But when Sunday come 
all my subsided emotions sprung up, 
recollecting how pleasantly I used spend 
the holidays. This memory of past pleas- 
ure vast contrast of the present one made 
me feel ache. What would the boys in 
Japan say if they found me out. I am 
thus employed in the kitchen receiving 
the orders from the maid-servant whom 
I have once looked down and thought 
never to be equal while I was dining at 
my uncle’s house. I feel the home-sick. 
I was so lonesome and so sorry that I 
came to America. Ignoring the kind ad- 
vice of my friends, rejecting the offer of 
help from my uncle at home, quickened 
by my youthful sentiment to be the inde- 
pendent, and believing the work alone 
to be the noble, I came to this county to 
educate myself worthy to my father’s 
name. How beautiful idea it was while 
it existed in imagination, but how hard it 
is when it came to practice. There was 
no honor, no responsibility, no sense of 
duty, but the pliancy of servitude was 
the cardinal requirement. There is no 
personal liberty while your manhood is 
completely ignored. 

Subduing my vanity, overcoming 
from the humiliation and swallowing 
down all the complaints, weariness and 
discouragement, I went on one week un- 
til Sunday. In spite of my determina- 
tion to face into the world, manly de- 
fending my own in what I have within, 
together with my energy and ability, I 
could not resist the offspring from my 
broken-hearted emotions. Carrying the 
heavy and sad heart I was simply 
dragged by the day’s routine work. The 
old lady inquired me if I am not sick. I 
replied, “‘ No.” Thank enough for a 
first time she gave me a chance to rest 
from I o’clock to 4 afternoon. Sooner 
I retired into my room, locked the door, 
throwing the apron away. I cast myself 
down on the bed and sobbed to my heart 
contention. Thus let out all my sup- 
pressed emotion of grief from the morn- 
ing. You might laugh at me, yet none 
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the less it was a true state of my mind at 
that moment. After this free outburst 
of my passion I felt better. I was keen- 
ly felt. the environment was altogether 
not congenial. I noticed myself I am in- 
clining considerably sensitive. 

After I stay there about ten days I 
asked the old lady that I should be dis- 
charged. She wanted me to state the 
reason. My real objection was that the 
work was indeed too hard and unpleas- 
ant for me to bear and also there 
were no time even to read a book. But 
I thought it is rather impolite to say so 
and partly my strange pride hated to 
confess my weakness, fearing the reflec- 
tion as a lazy boy. Really I could not 
think how smoothly I should tell my rea- 
sons. So I kept silent rather with a 
stupefied look. She suggested me if the 
work were not too hard. It was just 
the point, but how foolish I was; I did 
positively denied. “Then why can you 
not stay here?” she went on. I said, 
childishly, “I have nothing to complain ; 
simply I wants to go back to New York. 
My passion wants to.” Then she smiled 
and said, “ Poor boy; you better think 
over; I shall I speak to you to-morrow.” 
Next day she told me how she shall be 
sorry to lose me just when I have be- 
gan to be handy to her after the hard 
task to taught me work how. Tactfully 
she persuaded me to stay. At the end 
of second week I asked my wages, but 
she refused on the ground that if she 
does I might leave her. Day by day my 
sorrow and regret grew stronger. My 
heavy heart made me feel so hard to 
work. At that moment I felt as if I am 
in the prison assigned to the hard labor. 
My coveted desire was to be freed from 
the yoke of this old lady. Believing the 
impossibility to obtain her sanction, early 
in the next morning while everybody 
still in the bed, I hide my satchel under 
the bush in the back yard. When mis- 
tress went on market afternoon, while 
everybody is busy, I have jumped out 
from the window and climbed up the 
fence to next door and slip away. Leav- 
ing the note and wages behind me, I hur- 
ried back to Japanese Christian Home. 

Since then I have tried a few other 
places with a better success at each trial 
and in course of time I have quite accus- 
tomed to it and gradually become indif- 





ferent as the humiliation melted down. 
Tho I never felt proud of this vocation, 
in several cases I, have commenced to 
manifest the interest of my avocation as a 
profession of Dust and Ashes. The place 
where I worked nearly three years was 
an ideal position for a servant as could 
be had. The master was a manager of 
a local wholesale concern. He was a 
man of sunny side of age, cultured and 
careful, conservative gentleman, being a 
graduate of Princeton. His wife, Mrs. 
B., was young and pretty, dignified yet 
not boasted. She was wonderfully in- 
dustrial lady. She attends woman’s club, 
church and social functions. Yet never 
neglect her home duty. Sometimes I 
found her before the sewing machine. 
She was such a devoted wife whenever 
she went out shopping, to club, or after- 
noon tea or what not, she was always at 
home before her husband come back 
from the office. Often she went out a 
block or two to meet him and then both 
come home together side by side. Their 
home life was indeed an ideal one. Their 
differences were easily made out. It was 
very seldom the master alone goes out 
the evening, except in business. Occa- 
sionally they went to the theater and 
concert. Every Sunday both went to- 
gether to the morning service and after- 
noon they drived to the cemetery, where 
the mistress’s beloved mother resting 
eternally. 

She was such a sympathetic young 
lady whenever I was busy, being near 
examination. She arranged for me not 
to have any company and very often 
they have dine out. Indeed, I adored 
her as much as Henry Esmond did to 
Lady Castlemond. She was, however, 
not angel or goddess. Sometimes she 
showed the weakness of human nature. 
One day while I was wiping the mir- 
ror of the hall stand the mirror slipped 
down and broken pieces. Fortunately 
she was around and witnessed the whole 
process. It was indeed a pure accident. 
It is bad enough to break the mirror 
even in Japan, as we write figuratively 
the broken mirror, meaning the divorce. 
In old mythological way we regard the 
mirror as a woman’s heart. I felt very 
bad with the mingling emotion of guilt 
and remorse. She repeated nearly rest 
of the day how it is a bad luck and were 
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I only been careful soon. Made me ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. 

I was exceedingly hate to leave her 
place, but I got through High School 
and there was no colleges around. Hence 
I was compelled to bid farewell to my 
adored and respected mistress, who was 
kind enough to take me as her protégé 
and treated me an equal. It seems to me 
no language are too extravagant to com- 
pliment her in order to express my grati- 
tude toward her. 

Next position I had was in New York 
—a family of up-to-date fashionable mis- 
tress. I was engaged as a butler. I 
have surprised the formality she observe. 
The way to open the door, salute the 
guest, language to be used according to 
the rank of the guests and how to handle 
the name card. Characteristic simplicity 
of democracy could not be seen in this 
household. I am distinctly felt I am a 
servant, as the mistress artificially 
created the wide gap between her and 
me. Her tone of speech were imperial 
dignity. I have only to obey her me- 
chanically and perform automatically the 
assigned duty. To me this state of things 
were exceedingly dull. I know I am 
servant full well, yet I wished to be 
treated as a man. I thought she is so 
accustomed the sycophancy and servility 
of the servants she could not help but 
despise them. Perhaps the experience 
forced her to think the servants cannot 
be trusted and depended upon. I thought 
I might be able to improve the situation 
by convincing her my efficiency and also 
I have no mercenary spirit. Tho the 
position may be a disgraceful one, I con- 
soled my own, hoping to make it pure 
and exalt little higher by the recognition 
of my personality by my master and 
mistress. I was anxious to find out of 
my mistress’s strongest principle of her 
self-regard. I have carefully listened 
her conversation in the dining table with 
her husband, of whom I regretfully ob- 
served the traces of the hard-hearted 
and close-fisted selfishness, and at the 
afternoon tea with her friends. But 
each occasion made me feel disappointed. 
One day she told me go out get for her 
the cigarettes. Out of my surprise I 
said to her, “ Do you smoke?” I had 


not a least bit of idea that the respectful 
I was 


American lady would smoke. 
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plainly told that I am her servant. I got 
to obey whatever she wants to. Same 
afternoon I have been told to serve the 
afternoon tea. The mistress seeing the 
tea cup, said to me, “ No, no; put the 
glass for the champagne, of course.” I 
was once more surprise. Meantime the 
luxuriously dressed, pretty looking crea- 
tures whom, when I met at the hallway, 
they were so dignified with the majestic 
air and impressed me as if they were the 
living angels; but, ‘to my utter disgust, 
these fair, supposed innocent sex drunk 
and smoke like’ men do. Next day I 
tendered my resignation to my ladyship. 

Another new impression I have ob- 
tained in this household. One day I 
noticed a diagram map of the lineage 
of the family hanging on the wall of the 
reception room. The ancestor was a 
knight of Crusade. This phenomena has 
quite struck me. Before I came to this 
country I have told my uncle the worship 
of ancestor is a primitive idea and boast 
of ancestor is a remnant notion of Feu- 
dalism. I shall be a my own ancestor. I 
remember how he reprimanded me with 
a red hot angry. Still at the bottom of 
my heart I have contended I am right. 
I thought I rather worship Franklin 
and Emerson. Now I must say that 
human nature is everywhere just same. 

One sumimer I worked at steam yacht 
as a cabin boy. Captain, Chief and sailors 
were all good-natured human being. I do 
not see why they have been called as sea 
dogs. When you come contact with them 
they are really the lovely fellows. Indeed, 
they are good for nothing; too honest 
and too simple-minded to succeed mod- 
ern complicated business world. Of 
course they use the unbecoming lan- 
guages, but they really does not mean 
so. They use swearing even when they 
expose their joy and appreciation. I am 
soon nicknamed as “ Jap Politician,” as 
I have always fight against the ship crew 
of their socialistic tendency, defending 
the statesmen and wealthy people. It is 
wonderful how the morbid socialistic 
sentiment saturated among the unhealthy 
mind of the sailors. 

Altho I has been advocated the gospel 
of wealth and extolled the rich, I hate 
the rich people who display their wealth 
and give me a tip in a boastful manner. 
I felt I am insulted and I have protested. 

















Sometime the tip was handed down in- 
directly from the hands of the captain. 
Each time when I have obliged to take 
the tip I am distinctly felt “the gift 
without giver is bare.” I, however, 
thankfully accepted the offer from a lady 
who give me the money in such a kind 
and sympathetic manner. A gentleman 
gave one dollar, saying, “I wish this 
were ten times as much; still I want you 
keep it for me to help your study.” In- 
deed this one dollar how precious I felt. 
Once a fastidious lady was on the board. 
She used to kick one thing to another. 
Of course I did not pay any attention. 
Whenever she scold me, I said at heart, 
“Tt’s your pleasure to blame me, lady. 
I, on my part, simply to hear you. I am 
not almighty; I cannot be a perfect. If 
I made mistake I shall correct. You 
might bully me as you please and treat 
me like a dog, I shall not object. I have 
a soul within me. My vital. energy in 
self-denying struggle could not be im- 
paired by your despise. On the con- 
trary, it will be stimulated.” That the 
way I used swallowed down all the 
reprimand she gave me. I, however, 
getting tired tohear her sharptongue and 
hoping to be on the good term with her. 
One morning I have exerted an excep- 
tionally good care to clean her cabin. 
Right after I got through her compart- 
ment she called me back and told me that 
I did not take a good care of. I replied 
emphatically with a conviction, “I did 
my best under the circumstance.” But 
she insisted I must do better next time. 
Then she took out a dollar bill, gave 
it tqme. I refused to take it. She thrust 
the money into my hand. I have thrown 
back the paper money to her feet. 
“ Madam, this is the bribe and graft. I 
am amply paid from the owner of the 
yacht to serve you,” said I. “No, 
madam; no tip for me.” Without wait- 
ing her answer, while she seemed taken 
entirely surprised, I quickly withdrew 
from her. Since then she has entirely 
changed her attitude toward me. 

While I was working on the boat I 
noticed the cook making a soup from a 
spring chicken and a good size of fine 
roast beef. I am amazed of the extrava- 
gant use of the material. I asked him 
why he do not use the soup meat and a 
cheaper roaster for making the soup. I 
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was told it’s none of my business and 
get out from the place. Daily I wit- 
nessed the terrible scene of wasting the 
food. I often thought something ought 
to be done. It’s just economic crime. 
The foodstuff cook thrown away over- 
board would be more than enough to 
support five families in the East Side. 
Yet the fellow honored as an excellent 
cook and especially praised of his soup! 

The owner of the yacht and mistress 
were very agreeable persons; the chil- 
dren, too, were also lovely and good- 
natured youngsters. I shall never for- 
get the kindness and consideration shown 
by them. While I am waiting on 
the table I have often drawn into the 
conversation. The mistress, unlike the 
wife who commands an enormous for- 
tune, possessed a good common sense 
and has a sensible judgment in treating 
of her dependence, as she was cultured 
lady. The owner of the boat was the 
man of affairs; a broad-minded man he 
was. He has had struggling days in his 
early life. He has shown me great 
deal of sympathy. I did indeed “ just 
love ” to serve them, as one of the sailors 
has said to me. 

Next summer I have been told by Mr. 
C. to work his yacht again. He said he 
would pay me $40 per month and if I 
stayed whole season he would add to 
it $100. “ This $100 is not charity; it 
my appreciation for your self-denying 
struggle, to help your school expenses,” 
said he. How hard it was to reject for 
such a kind offer. I asked two days for 
the answer. Finally I have decided to 
refuse, as I had some reasons to believe 
there are possibility to develope my abil- 
ity in another direction more congenial 
line. For days I did not hear from him. 
I thought I am sure he has angered me. 
I was waiting the occasion to explain to 
him fully and apologize. About a month 
later I got the message to come to his 
office. To my surprise Mr. C. told me 
he would give me $50 at the fall to help 
me out my school expenses. He said, 
“T am interested with you. You will be 
a great man some day. I wanted to ex- 
press by appreciation to the ‘hard spot 
within you.’” How gratefully I felt. I 
did not find the suitable phrase to ex- 
press my. thanks, so I simply said, 
“Thank you.” But inwardly I did al- 
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most worshiped him. I felt I am not 
alone in this world. What encourage- 
ment Mr. C.’s words to me; I felt as 
tho I got the reinforcement of one regi- 
ment. 

Shall I stop here with this happy 
memory? Yet before I close this con- 
fession I cannot pass on without disclos- 
ing a few incidence I suffered from the 
hands of inconsiderate millionaire. 
About three years ago I have worked as 
a butler in a millionaire’s mansion at 
N. J. Mistress was the young lady 
about twenty-three years old and the 
master was forty-five years old. Every 
morning mistress would not get up till 
eleven o’clock. Master gets up six. So 
we servants serve twice breakfast. 
At the dinner often mistress and mas- 
ter served the different sort of food. 
One day I was sick and asked three days 
absent to consult Japanese physician in 
New York. According the advice of 
doctor I have written twice asking to be 
given two more days to rest. I did not 
get answer. After I stay out five days 
I took 1.30 p.m. train from Jersey City; 
returned house 4 p.m. As soon as I en- 
tered the mansion the master told me I 
am discharged. This was the reward 
for my faithful service of eight months. 
I wanted to know the reason for. He 
simply said he wants to have waitress 
and told me to hury to pack up my be- 
longing and leave instantly. I asked, 
however, the reference to be given. 
He said he would send forward to New 
York by mail. I was everything ready 
in one hour; left his mansion at 5 p.m. to 
the station, where I waited one hour and 
a half. I returned New York again 
9 p.m., with hunger and exhausted from 
emotion, as I am not quite recovered 
from my illness. Since then three times 
I asked the reference; he never an- 
swered. Until now it is quite mystery 
what made him angry me. His action 
handicapped me greatly to hunt new 
place. 

Once I was engaged as a second butler 
in the villa of a retired merchant. When 
I got there I found myself I am really a 
useful man as well as second butler, as 
I am requested to make the beds of 
coachmen, carry up,the coal for the cook, 
help the work of chambermaid, laundress 
and housekeeper wanted me to do. The 
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members of the family were only three, 
old gentleman, old lady and their daugh- 
ter—old maid. They were proud and 
aristocratic. They would not speak to 
servants except to give order and repri- 
mand. There were ten servants to serve 
them. An old lady and old maid has 
nothing to do but to watch rigidly how 
servants work. The old gentleman was 
lovely, good-natured man. So we 
servants called an old lady the queen 
regent, her daughter prosecute attorney, 
the housekeeper, detective. Every morn- 
ing I wash the front door porch at 6 a.m. 
But sometime mail carrier or coachman 
leave the footmarks after I have cleaned 
the steps. Later prosecutor get up. If 
she found the marks she will upbraid me 
that I did not swept the place at all. 
When she come to reception room every 
morning first thing she would do was 
this, drew out her snow-white clean 
handkerchief, wrap up her forefinger and 
scrape the crossboard at the bottom of 
chair and also the corners of woodwork. 
If by chance any dust deposited to the 
handkerchief there will be a thunder of 
reprimand. The housekeeper-detective 
was a timid and sensitive woman. She 
enforced zealously the oppressive domes- 
tic rules issued by the queen regent. We 
were told not to talk aloud or laugh. If 
we commence to gay and our voice be- 
gan louder sure the detective will come 
and hiss. If the door by chance of wind 
close itself with noise the detective come 
for explanation. I was always looked 
by her as suspicious boy. There must 
be complete silence be ruled, hence some- 
what gloomy. I have openly called 
housekeeper “ Miss Detective ” and told 
her, “We ought make this household 
little cheerful, Let us have sunshine, 
Miss Detective,” said I. While the 
luxurious dishes are served in the table, 
the meals given for the servants was 
lamentably poor one. The dog meat or 
soup meat was given to our dinner. The 
morning papers was not allowed to be 
read until 9 p.m. Besides I was expected 
to work all the time; this was impos- 
sible physically. One afternoon I am so 
tired I sat down in the chair at the pan- 
try and rested. Miss Detective came 
inquired why I am not working. I said 
to her, “I have done everything assigned 
to me. I am not machine. I cannot 
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work all the time.” Soon I was called 
out before the queen. Her majesty asked 
me what I have been doing. I replied, 
“ Nothing, madam.” “ But you must do 
something, B.,” said her majesty. “ Did 
you cleaned the windows of my room?” 
“T have washed that windows last Sat- 
urday; this is Wednesday. They are 
clean, madam.” “Last Saturday! You 
must wash that windows any way this 
week!” I told her it is foolish to waste 
money and it is more so to waste energy. 
“Do you know to whom you are speak- 
ing?” said she. “Do it now!” Find- 
ing no use to argue with her I went on 
to clean the windows. As soon as that 
is done I told Miss Detective I want to 
leave instantly; it is perfectly nonsense 
to work to such a person to enslave my- 
self. Miss Detective, finding me beyond 
her control, send me up to the head of 
family. The old gentleman said: “ Say, 
B., do you understand the law protect 
you and me.” “ No, sir; not always for 
a servant. The law might protect you 
and your millions are ample enough to 
break the law,” said I in a sulky mood. 
“ All I can do is to escape from the law. 
You can get rid of your servant when you 
dislike him. If I insist to quit imme- 
diately you can withhold my wages and 
could compel me to stay till the month 
out, as I have been engaged so, by re- 
sorting to the law.” He said I must stay 
till my successor be found. Finally we 
have compromised that I should stay five 
days more. 

Greatest trouble and disadvantage to 
be a domestic servant is that he has to 
be absolutely subjected under the emo- 
tional rule of the mistress. No amount 
of candid or rational argument will avail. 
No matter how worthy your dissenting 
opinion be, if it does not please your mis- 
tress you have to suffer for it. Once I 
worked for a widow lady whose incomes 
are derived from the real estate, stock 
and bonds. She is economizing so 
strictly that often handicapped me. One 
day, taking the chances of her good 
humor, I told her that her well meant 
efforts are the misapplication of her 
energy, trying to save her pin money 
through the economy of gas bill and 
grocery bill in the old-fashioned way, 
while neglecting to avail herself to the 
“modern high finance scheme” hereby 
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she may improve her resources. The re- 
ward of this speech was an honorable 
discharge! To be a successful servant is 
to make yourself a fool. This habitual 
submission will bring a lamentable effect 
to the one’s brain function. Day after 
day throughout the years confined into 
the kitchen and dining-room, physically 
tired, unable to refresh yourself in the 
way of mental reciprocity, even the 
bright head will suffer if stay too long 
as a servant. Of course, one’s character 
will be greatly improved and refined by 
serving the employer like Mr. C. and 
Mrs. B. But they are exception. Ma- 
jority of employer will not be interested 
in their servants. 

The motive of my engaging in the do- 
mestic work, no matter how meritorious 
it may intrinsically be, our people look 
with me the scornful eyes if not with 
positive despise. The doors of promi- 
nent Japanese family closed before me. 
Sometimes I was unrecognized by the fel- 
low students from Japan, who are sons 
of wealth. I wrote one day a few lines 
to console myself: 


Who does scorn the honest toil 
Mayest ungraceful post thou hail 
When the motive is true and pure 
The wealth of learning to store. 


O! never say that my humble lot 

Does harm the fame of fortunate sons 
Of Yamato. Disgrace me not. 

How wilt thou feel, were it thine once. 


How I suffer within knowest thou not; 
Aspiring hope alone animates weary heart. 
Year after year and day after day 

Over the rough sea I steer my destiny 


Unknown to shape my destination 

My heart sobered with resignation. 
But far from to be the misanthropist 
The love of life giving the keener zest. 


I kneel down for the silent prayer 
Concealing my own I toil and prepare 
To realize the hope dear to my heart 
And absorbed the whole my thought. 


O what joy how blessed I am! 

With inspiring hope for my future aim 

To consecrate my own for Truth and Hu- 
manity, 

To this end I devote with honor and sincerity. 


Some says Japanese are studying 
while they are working in the kitchen, 
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but it is all nonsense. Many of them 
started so, but nearly all of them failed. 
It is all well up to college, where there 
are not much references need to read. 
After you have served dinner, washing 
dishes and cleaning dining-room, you are 
often tired when you commence to write 
an essay. You will feel sometime your 
fingers are stiff and your arms are ache. 
In the afternoon, just when you began 
concentrated on the points in the book, 
the front door bell rung—the goods de- 
livered from the stores, or callers to mis- 
tress, or telephone messages and what 
not. How often you are disturbed while 
you have to read at least three hours 
succession quietly in order to make the 
outline and dug up all the essential 
points. I have experience, once I 
attended lecture after I have done a 
rush work in the kitchen. I was so tired 
felt as tho all the blood in the body rush- 
ing up to the brain and partly sleepy. 
My hands would not work. I could not 
take the note of professor’s lecture, as 
my head so dull could not order to my 
hand what professor’s lecture was. 
Many Japanese servants has told me 
as soon as they saved sufficient amount 
of money they would start the business. 
But many young Japanese, while their 
intentions are laudable, they will find the 
vile condition of environment in a large 
city like New York has a greater force 
than their moral courage could resist. 
Disheartened from the hard work or ex- 
cessive disagreeableness of their environ- 
ment often tempt them to seek a vain 
comfort in the misdirected quarter; thus 
dissipate their preciously earned money. 
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Even those who have saved money suc- 
cessfully for the capital to start the busi- 
ness, their future is quite doubtful. When 
they have saved enough money it will 
be a time that their business ability 
melted away or by no means are sharp. 
Years’ husbanding of domestic work, 
handicapped and over-interfered by mis- 
tress, their mental agilities are reduced 
to the lamentable degree. Yet, matured 
by these undesirable experience, most of 
them are quite unconscious of this out- 
come as little by little submissive and de- 
pending habit so securely rooted within 
their mind. It will be an exceedingly 
hard to adjust themselves immediately to 
the careful and shrewd watch required 
in the modern business enterprise, tho 
they may be assisted by the instinct of 
self-interest. Most deliberate reflectior. 
is required from these unconscious serv- 
ile habit of action to restore to their 
previous independent thinking mind. 
The sooner they quit the kitchen the bet- 
ter, tho needless to say there are a few 
exceptions. 

Above all I am so grateful to the mem- 
bers of the Japanese Consulate, promi- 
nent citizens of our colony, editors of 
Japanese papers, ministers and secre- 
taries of Japanese missions co-operating 
each other to help out young Japanese 
to secure their more agreable and harm- 
less position, and also they are throwing 
their good influence to induce Japanese 
domestic servants to go over to Korea 
and Manchuria to become a pioneer and 
land owner in these country, instead of 
to be the co-worker with the Venus in 
the American commissary department. 
New York City. 
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The Desert Cure 


BY DR. W. J. McGEE 


[A few months ago it was published throughout.the country that Dr. McGee was 
going to the heart of the Arizona desert, at Tinajas, Altas, a solitary water-hole about 
seventy-five miles from Yuma, and reported to be about the hottest and driest spot in 
the world. to recuperate his health. The doctor has just returned, completely cured, 
from his novel and successful vacation, as the following article, given as an inter- 


view, attests. 


Dr. McGee is U. S. Commissioner of the American International Com- 


mission of Archeology and Ethnology, President of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Chief of the Department of Anthropology at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
and recently President of the National Geographic Society.—Ep1Tor.] 


Y residence in the desert from 
May 2oth to September Ist of 
this year has been one of the 

most delightful outings of my life. I 
have been alone except for an Indian 
boy, and my longest expedition from 
camp’was a walk of forty miles across 
the desert to meet my wife, who stopped 
at the nearest railroad point for a visit. 
Tinajas Altas, my headquarters, is by 
trail considerably more than 75 miles 
southeast of Yuma. It is a little east of 
south of the station Adonde on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, forty miles 
distant. The nearest village is Gila City, 
which is the next station on the South- 





ern Pacific west of Adonde. The only 
supply point of any consequence is 
Yuma. 

The life remote from humanity was 
not undertaken by me as a hermit whim 
or even solely to gratify my natural 
fondness for the desert. . Early in the 
year I decided upon Tinajas Altas as a 
health experiment. The strenuous work 
of building up the Department of An- 
thropology for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition—showing our half of the 
world how the other half lives—had 
come soon after an attack of typhoid 
fever, from which I did not take time to 
recuperate fully. I found myself bur- 
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dened by certain of the sequele of ty- 
phoid, which in my case were a partial 
disorganization of the arterial and venous 
walls and of the capillaries. By reason 
of this I became subject to small hemor- 
rhages and some disturbance in the ac- 
tion of the heart, which was not very 
serious but which ought not to be per- 
mitted to continue. The condition might 
be temporarily relieved by drugs, but 
could not be cured in that way. So I set 
about to seek for some regimen that 
would meet the requirements of my 
system. 

Since I had lived in deserts to some 
extent and had acquired that peculiar 
affection for the desert which binds the 
Arab to his home and leads all people 
who live in the desert to fall in love with 
it so that they can hardly reconcile them- 
selves to life anywhere else, I naturally 
thought about arid regions. I began to 
realize that the best possible regimen 
would be exposure to the extremely 
strong sun and the extremely dry air of 
the desert, both of which tend to stimu- 
late the skin and other external tissues 
more than any other known agencies. 

I consulted one or two physicians, who 
seemed to think that my diagnosis and 
proposed treatment were exactly right; 
and my wife, Mrs. Anita Newcomb Mc- 
Gee, who stopped in St. Louis for a week 
on her way from Japan to Washington, 
and who is a physician, agreed with me 
that the campaign that I had laid out for 
myself was the best possible one. 

The point which I selected possesses a 
historic interest. Long before Columbus 
came to this country the aborigines of 
the Southwest journeyed occasionally 
from what is now Sonora, Mexico, into 
what is now California, and in so 
doing they had to traverse deserts and 
seek for water. They discovered two or 
three water-pockets—Tinajas Altas, or 
“High Bowls,” as the Mexicans call 
them—at a point in what is now the Gila 
range of mountains, about 75 miles in 
an air line southeast of Yuma and about 
one and one-half miles from the inter- 
national boundary between Mexico and 
the United States. 

That watering-place became sacred to 
the Indians. Altho’they never resided 
there, they visited the place in their jour- 
neys and carved a vast number of in- 
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scriptions on the granite rocks about the 
water-hole. They worked into the flat 
surfaces of the granite rocks, both in 
place and lying around as bowlders, a 
multitude of mortars such as are used 
for grinding grain and are themselves 
symbols of food. Hundreds of them 
still remain and hundreds of the petro- 
glyphs. These consist usually of votive 
inscriptions which note the passage of a 
particular group of Indians and take the 
form of the totemic animal of the group 
—the mountain sheep, the coyote, the 
antelope, the rattlesnake and many other 
animals that were the totems or tute- 
laries of the tribes. 

Just what white man first saw the 
Tinajas Altas cannot be _ positively 
stated, but there is every probability that 
this man was one of the greatest Jesuits 
in the history of western America, 
Padre Kino, the man who discovered 
that California is not an island, as it had 
been regarded for many years through a 
curious blunder on the part of map 
makers and geographers. Padre Kino 
went from portions of Mexico included 
in what is now the State of Sonora to 
the Colorado River, and described the 
geography of the region with a good 
deal of accuracy. It is practically cer- 
tain that in one of his trips he passed by 
the way of Tinajas Altas. Later, during 
the period of Jesuit missionizing, there 
was a good deal of travel between Mex- 
ico and California, and one of the land 
routes was by way of Tinajas Altas. It 
was a very hard route, because there was 
a stretch of some seventy miles without 
water, but the “High Bowls” were 
found to be never entirely dry. The 
parties traveled slowly and many died 
of thirst before they got to the water. 
Their bodies were buried in the desert 
sands or in the volcanic débris with 
which the region abounds, and usually 
the burial place was marked by a little 
cross flat on the ground, made of peb- 
bles, because there was no wood. 

Another chapter was opened by the 
discovery of gold in California, and 
when the golden germ invaded the brain- 
cells of Mexicans as well as Americans 
the Argonauts began to flock across the 
plains and the desert to California. The 
favorite route for the Mexican gold 
seekers and one of the routes for the 
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Americans lay by way of Tinajas Altas, 
along the old missionary trail. 

The gold seekers were followed by 
pioneers, whose herds of stock sub- 
sisted on the prairie grass. There was 
very little of this grass to begin with, 
but that little was destroyed and the re- 
gion therefore became more desert than 
before. Evaporation became more rapid 
and the last water dried up on the route 
between, so that instead of 70 it is now 
go miles from the nearest water on the 
east to Tinajas Altas. 

The gold seekers and pioneers often 
died on the way from thirst and hard- 
ship and occasionally they were massa- 
cred by Apache Indians. Each new 
party sometimes had to bury the bodies 
of the preceding party. The whole 
ninety miles from the last water at the 
little Indian village of Quitovaquito to 
Tinajas Altas is almost a continuous 
cemetery. 

The lowest basin of the Tinajas Altas 
is easily found in the granite rock and is 
now near the level of the plain. The 
others are higher, altho tolerably acces- 
sible. But sometimes when the pioneers 
arrived after the long, hard journey they 
had not vigor enough to climb up over 
the rocks, and sometimes they did not 
know that there was any water higher, 
so that they died even so near to the 
water, and the next party had to bury 
them. I think that within a few rods of 
the basins there are as many as ofte hun- 
dred pebble-crosses marking graves. 

The discovery of other routes across 
the continent and the fact that this one 
was so extremely hard would probably 
have led to its final abandonment had it 
not been for the Gadsden Purchase in 
1852 and the coming of surveying par- 
ties to locate the international boundary. 
The surveyors were about the last men 
to pass by Tinajas Altas until, with a 
curious irony, the County Supervisor of 
Yuma County went over the route in 
1894 and erected guide-boards every 
dozen or two miles. After that a Mexi- 
can and an Indian, who had acquired 
their horses in an irregular way, watered 
at Tinajas Altas. The next party was 
my own, in 1899. 

I had been down in Sonora to look for 
a tribe of Indians that I found extinct, 
and I concluded to go to the Colorado 
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River and observe the Cocopa Indians. 
I wanted to work along up the coast of 
the Gulf of California, but I found that 
the absence of roads and the presence of 
sand and the dearth of water made this 
impossible, so I went into the interior 
and struck the old Yuma trail at Quito- 
vaquito. There I prepared myself for 
the ninety miles without water to Tina- 
jas Altas. 

The ordinary climatic processes move 
slowly there. The trails of the bound- 
ary survey party, of the Yuma County 
Supervisor and of the Mexican and his 
Indian were to be traced nearly always 
in the sand without difficulty. We lo- 
cated the camps of the boundary survey 
party. We followed the wagon tracks 
which they had made and noted the 
prints made by the feet of their horses 
and mules. 

We completed the ninety miles with- 
out water—a statement which is pain- 
fully eloquent to any one who has gone 
through it, but which means nothing to 
those who have not done so. At the end 
of the ninety miles without water we 
reached Tinajas Altas. Naturally the 
water was the sweetest and the sur- 
roundings the most attractive that the 
human eye ever saw—for such is the ef- 
fect of thirst. For that reason I sought 
Tinajas Altas as a health cure. The 
hopes which I entertained last spring 
have been more than justified. The ef- 
fect of desert life upon my health has 
been all that I anticipated, and I return 
to civilization entirely well and with a 
store of experiences well worth the 
trouble of securing. 

My fifteen-year-old daughter Klotho 
had been eager to accompany me and I 
would have taken her with me, but du- 
ties at home prevented her. So I started 
out, intending to have no companion, but 
when I arrived at Yuma I found pros- 
pecting and cattle driving parties, ren- 
dering it unwise to stay alone, and I took 
José, an Indian boy, to guard camp in 
my absence and help get fuel and water. 
The boy was away three times, for pe- 
riods of three days, four days and one 
week, during which I was alone. 

From Yuma a man with a strong team 
and a light vehicle took us and our ra- 
tions and blankets out to Tinajas Altas. 
Our rations for each month consisted of 
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twelve pounds of raw bacon, eleven 
pounds of raw navy beans, two pounds 
of rice, four pounds of sugar and one 
pound of tea, a total of thirty pounds— 
a pound per day—for each of us. The 
merit of the navy bean is that each 
pound when cooked absorbs so much 
water that it becomes from five to eight 
pounds. In spite of the experiments of 
military organizations all over the world 
in the last quarter of a century, no ration 
in condensed form has been found equal 
to the good old frontiersman’s standby of 
bacon and beans. 

I had no tent or other bar against na- 
ture, nor did I desire one. I liked the 
sky above me, and as the average rain- 
fall is only about one-half inch per an- 
num, I needed no protection from the 
wet. It was, of course, cold at night. 
The ground was, therefore, more com- 
fortable to sleep on than a bed or cot, be- 
cause it became heated during the day 
and at night gave off warmth. Lying 
flat on the ground I was a great deal 
warmer than I would have been on a bed 
even as low as six inches above the 
ground. The diurnal range is very great 
at Tinajas Altas, as in all extremely arid 
regions, and this is one of the most arid 
in the world. The ordinary summer 
temperature, as nearly as it can be 
measured, ranges from 40 to 50 degrees 
at night to between I10 and 135 degrees 
in the day. 

I have maintained at camp a United 
States Weather Bureau Station, in which 
observations have served to define the 
“summer low” about the head of the 
Gulf of California and a vapor zone 
lying between the fog zone and the in- 
terior thunderstorm zone, which has 
much to do with the weather of the 
Southwest and will aid in weather fore- 
casting hereafter. 

For cooking my meals I found suffi- 
cient roots and twigs of the mesquite 
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and creosote (Larrea tridentata). It 
does not take much fuel to raise water 
from the 100 degrees at which it aver- 
ages here to the 200 degrees at which it 
boils at the Tinajas Altas altitude of 
1,400 feet. 

I took no reading matter with me. It 
was a time of resting. But I did some 
thinking in the way of studying the 
fundamental principle of vegetal vitality 
in deserts, the process by which the 
cacti, the mesquite trees and the creo- 
sote bushes utilize energy from light. 

I found more life than I anticipated— 
two rattlesnakes, four centipedes, half a 
dozen scorpions, tarantulas and two Gila 
monsters, mostly in camp.’ Many birds 
and insects and some big-horns shared 
the water with us. I did not shut them 
out, altho water was scarce. Only two 
tinajas remain, one containing perhaps 
250 gallons of rather bad water, the 
other with about 50 gallons of fairly 
good water and more in the sand. . Each 
basin was an hour’s climb (round trip) 
from camp. I am inclined to think the 
place is a sort of spring, drawing supply 
from the ground water in the granite 
rocks. 

On July 20th I had the exciting ex- 
perience of rescuing two Mexican pros- 
pectors at the point of death from thirst. 
They had gone out insufficiently sup- 
plied with canteens, boastful of their 
ability to stand heat and thirst. Five 
days dJater they straggled back to camp, 
semi-delirious, neither one able to articu- 
late. They dropped, fifty yards apart, 
and José attended one, while I looked 
after the weaker, administering water 
and a little whisky, giving also a heart 
stimulant to the weaker one, to keep the 
thickened blood moving until the re- 
action was over. Glimpses of that side 
of desert life are awful, but happily one 
can provide against such emergencies. 

Yuma, Ariz. 


























R. GOLDWIN SMITH gave us 
in THE INDEPENDENT the other 
day an eloquent description of 

the death of Family Life—of the 
Home—in England and America. He 
showed us how essential to human 
development, how full of all blessed 
influences, was this Home which our 
forefathers possessed and loved, but 
which, he believes, we are allowing 
to die out among us. MHe describes 
a typical English household known to 
him in his youth; the corps of faithful 
servants who honored their employers 
and cared for them, and who were hon- 
ored and as faithfully cared for by them. 
This household was no doubt the out- 
growth of the spirit and the time which 
taught the English child in his church 
catechism that his religion required him 
to “order himself lowly and reverently 
to all his betters.” He is taught the 
same words now. But what English or 
American child really believes to-day 
that he has any “ betters”? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is convinced that 
the old type of domestic service is almost 
extinct here and in the mother country, 
and his article is, in fact, only a pathetic 
requiem for the Home. His logic is 
drearily convincing. The Home cannot 
exist without separate households, and 
separate households are impossible with- 
out domestic servants, and domestic serv- 
ants are now all being metamorphosed 
into shop-girls and mill hands. 

From one end of the country to the 
other the same wail is heard. We are 
told that in New England forty years 
ago, when the new summer boarder in- 
dustry first promised prosperity to fish- 
ing villages in Maine and farms in New 
Hampshire, the women were ready to 
cook and wash and gather in the golden 
harvest, but that now the daughters of 
these women are in the mills, or sit idle 
at home, reading books on natural science 
or novels from the free libraries. Their 


education, they argue, has unfitted them 
to be cooks or chambermaids. 


Their 
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places in the household are filled by raw 
Irish or Swedish girls, all eager to leave 
the kitchen for the factories. 

In the large cities of the East the 
riddle of domestic service is incessantly 
discussed, until the most patient listener 
is bored and wearied with it. Young 
married people, in haste to grow rich or 
to reform the world, have no time to 
waste on kitchen problems, and crowd 
into hotels or boarding houses, throwing 
wholly out of their lives the idea and 
the reality of the Home. It is, in fact, this 
hasty action of a class so numerous and 
prominent among us that has convinced 
such thoughtful observers as Mr. Gold- 
win Smith of the rapid decadence ot 
family life in this country. All kinds of 
expedients have been seriously proposed 
in these overcrowded towns to remedy 
this difficulty, from racial suicide to the 
erection of huge buildings, each of which 
will contain fifty families; a laundry in 
which all of their clothes can be washed 
together, a kitchen where their food can 
be cooked, and a gigantic nursery on the 
roof, where all the children can be 
herded, fed, taught and brought up by 
the same nurses in or out “of the ad- 
monition of the Lord,” as luck may have 
it. Thus, the inventors of this scheme 
assure us, the mothers of the family will 
be set free from all home cares and re- 
sponsibility and will be able to devote 
their energies to literary or civic affairs. 
These remedies, however, have not 
proved popular, 

From the South the reports are not 
so hopeless. A much larger proportion 
of the negroes retain their old feeling of 
respect and affection for their employers 
than would be credited in the North. 
There are still skilled old Winnys and 
Bettys in the kitchens, with their secrets 
of soups and hot breads handed down 
unwritten for generations. There are 
gray-headed body servants who secretly 
despise the free and easy manners of 
their modern masters; and, best. of all, 
the old-time Mammy lingers ifi some 
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nurseries, able not only to feed and dress 
the children, but to drill them in “ man- 
ners,” to dose them when they are ailing 
and to teach them religion in their 
prayers night and morning. The man- 
ners and the simple faith of these old 
black mothers are not a bad foundation 
for the life of any little child, white or 
black. 

But the younger generation of negroes, 
especially those of mixed blood, are 
largely influenced just now by the am- 
bition for what they call “ high develop- 
ment.” The foppish waiter behind your 
chair or the manicure girl in a silk gown 
and picture hat intends to fill a pulpit and 
a teacher’s chair in some institute before 
long. Their ambitions are nothing, no 
doubt, but in the meantime your meals 
and nails suffer. The great majority 
of half-educated negroes do not accept 
the theory of Booker Washington. 
“ Work ” is not the cure for their needs, 
but the vague so-called ‘“ development.” 
The man who writes a book of feeble 
verses or preaches a sermon in which 
every idea is borrowed is hailed by them 
as a benefactor to his race, rather than 
the skilful mason or carpenter. Whether 
these ideas are right or wrong we need 
not stop to argue now, but it is certain 
that while they control the colored peo- 
ple they will not furnish an answer to the 
kitchen riddle. 

In the West that riddle is more urgent 
than even in New York and Philadelphia. 
The wife of a wealthy rancher in Mon- 
tana lately wrote to me: “ Household 
service such as we were taught was a 
necessity in a home is an impossibility 
here. Why should a girl be my cook or 
maid when she can be the mistress of a 
ranch herself? Wives are at a premium 
here. One or two boys too weak for 
outdoor work I have drilled in the 
kitchen and now they can wash beef or 
wash and starch shirts very creditably. 
Before I discovered them, a year ago, 
and when I was helpless from an attack 
of ague, the daughter of a neighboring 
farmer was induced to lend me her as- 
sistance for six hours each day. But 
she stipulated for a sum that would 
have paid a New York chef, and spent 
most of the time in practicing on my 
piano.” 

In the large towns of Montana and 
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Washington the household difficulty is 
met by countless small restaurants or 
cafés. The rates at which meals are 
served in these places seem absurdly low 
to Eastern housekeepers. From a lunch- 
eon of beef sandwiches and a cup of 
tea at ten cents to a dinner of soup, meat, 
vegetables, dessert and coffee at twenty- 
five, provision is made for the most 
ravenous appetite, and, the Western man 
being as a rule both honest and shrewd, 
the food is wholesome and good. To 
families who refuse to find the lost altar 
of “home, sweet home,” in a covered 
basket or a table at a restaurant, the 
Japanese or Chinaman brings silent and 
effective relief. 

The most piteous cries for help, how- 
ever, come from the large manufacturing 
towns of the West, to which the negro 
and the Asiatic have not penetrated. The 
wife of a mill owner, whose capital is 
numbered by many millions, said lately: 

“We have neither Chinese nor Japa- 
nese in our city. There are few negroes. 
The American and foreign girls prefer 
to go into the factories to domestic serv- 
ice, tho the mill work brings them in 
not half as much money. I am willing 
to pay the highest price for a skilled 
cook or chambermaid, but for years have 
felt that I was fortunate if I could secure 
one girl of all work, untrained, awkward 
and, as a rule, rude and insolent. When 
skilful work of any kind is needed now 
in the house it must be done by my own 
hands or left undone. Yet I live within 
fifty miles of Chicago! I have tried to 
import trained servants from the East 
and have humored them as if they were 
Bourbons in disguise. But after a week 
or two they invariably left me to ‘ better 
themselves,’ which meant hard mill work 
at lower wages, under a coarse, rough 
boss.” 

“And why?” I asked. “Oh, it is a 
question of caste. The household servant 
is held by uneducated people to rank 
lower than the mill hand,” she replied. 

Is not this the key to the difficulty 
everywhere? There is no nation in the 
world in which caste is more important 
than in ours, altho we profess to have no 
such thing. Every village has its grades 
of social demarkation, laid on absolutely 
baseless lines. ‘ 
What will be the result of this uni- 
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versal difficulty? Is the country to be- 
come a huge boarding house? Are the 
home and family life to die out? 

I think not. Surely Mr. Goldwin 
Smith takes too gloomy a view of the 
situation. 

There is no difficulty in the world 
which Necessity and Common Sense will 
not overcome if you give them time 
enough. 

Next to religion family life is the most 
beneficent influence in the development 
of men. Are the people of this country 
to give it up because a certain kind of 
work is necessary for it and the work- 
ers do not come to it at call? 

Given any kind of necessary work and 
good pay and sooner or later the workers 
will come. They are beginning to come 
now. In the Eastern cities, if you have 
the money, you can command a corps 
of skilled English servants. If you live 
in the West Chinese and Japanese will 
do the work with ability and intelligence. 
In the South better service will be had 
when enough years have passed to con- 
vince our colored friends that they can- 
not all be professional men and women. 
To them, as to the great mass of our 
incoming immigrants, liberty and equal- 
ity are new waters of life. They have 
gone to their heads like wine; they all 
reel a little as they walk. In a year or 
tWo they will understand that no labor 
which is honest is dishonorable, least of 
all that especial service which women in 
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all ages have given to their husbands and 
children. When Irish Molly and Dutch 
Lena discover that more skill and com- 
fort and profit belong to the work of a 
kitchen than to that of a mill the diffi- 
culty will vanish. 

Have the mistresses nothing to do in 
this matter? Probably the most ideal 
condition of household service was that 
which existed a century ago in the large 
households of the Scotch-Irish settlers in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Cooking, 
weaving, all kinds of household labor, 
were carried on by apprentices bound to 
serve without wages until they came of 
age. Asa rule the mistresses held them- 
selves also bound to train these young 
people in the service of God, and did it 
faithfully. They gave personal care to 
each boy and girl, fitting them to be 
useful and happy men and women. A 
strong link of respect and affection 
bound servant and employer together 
through life. 

How much personal care do we give 
now to our cook or waiter? 

A little kindness and sympathy, a rec- 
ognition of the human soul in every man 
or woman who comes near us, will send 
strange heavenly airs blowing through 
the darkest places in the world. We form 
clubs to carry help to prisons and to 
slums. What if each one of us went 
alone with it every day down into her 
kitchen ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


e 
Peace and the World-Soul 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


I sENT my soul to ask the World-Soul why 
Life-loving men the chance of war still court 
Who all so soon this sweet, known earth must 


fly, 
Yet haste to launch away to Death’s dark 
port! 


The World-Soul answered (not from Time 
nor space): 
“© fretful atoms ’neath your transient sun, 
It is, that yet ye speak of sundered race, 
Of alien tribe and law,—who are but one; 





“For one ye are, wherever men shall fall; 
Ye are but one (misnamed as ‘friend and 
foe’), 
In whatsoever tongue your pale lips call 
On whatsoever Name of God men know!” 


Now—since my soul the World-Soul did en- 


treat, 
Through all embattled lands I fain would 

run, 
Crying: “This knowledge, brothers, is ‘so 


sweet— 
Rest ye, and hear, we are but one, but one!” 
West New Bricuton, N.. Y 








The New Assistant Secretary of State 


Robert Bacon, whose appointment as Assistant Secretary of State to succeed Francis B. Loomis, 
resigned, was recently announced, was born at Jamaica Plain, Mass., on July 5th, 1860. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1880, in the same class with President Roosevelt, with whom he has 
since continued a very close friendship. Subsequently he entered the banking house of E. Rollins 
Morse & Co., of this city, ultimately becoming a director therein. In 1899 he became associated with 
J. I. Morgan & Co., with Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, and with the Paris house of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. He quickly became a power in matters affecting the Morgan interests and gave considerable 
attention to railroad and industrial enterprises. In 1901 Mr. Bacon was acting head of the Morgan 
banking house during Mr. J. P. Morgan’s absence in Europe. This period, marked by the famous 
corner in Northern Pacific, afforded Mr. Bacon an opportunity, which he improved, for displaying 
remarkable qualities. Mr. Bacon was active in the steamship merger and in the settlement of the 
coal strike in 1902. He retired from the Morgan firm on December 31st, 1902, on account of Ill 
health. His present appointment is the first public office of a national character that he has held. 
Mr. Bacon is an active member of the best clubs of the city and is a director of the National City 
Bank, the Bank for Savings, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Erie Railroad, Federal Stee! 
Company, Northern Pacific Railroad and other corporations. 














Lord Minto, Viceroy of India 


The new Viceroy of India, whose full name is John Murray Kynynmond Elliot Gilbert, is now 
fifty-eight years old and is a man of wide experience, having seen service in four continents. He 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge and at the age of twenty entered the Ensign Scots Guards. 
Ten years later he served with the Turkish army and was in the Afghan War of 1879. He was the 
Private Secretary of Lord Roberts when he was in South Africa in 1881, and he volunteered for 
the Egyptian campaign of the following year. He was appointed Military Secretary of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, and led the campaign against Riel and his half-breed 
followers in the Rebellion of 1885.- He was Governor-General of Canada from November 12th, 1898, 
to December 10th, 1904. He now takes the place of Lord Curzon, who resigned the viceroyalty 
of India because of conflicts of authority with Lord Kitchener over the reorganization of the army 
and the control of supplies for it, 











What the Vice-President of the Con- 


federacy Thought of General Grant 
BY I, C. CRAWFORD 


[The following article was written by Mr. Crawford after an interview with Alex- 


ander H. Stephens, which has never before been given to the public. 


Mr. Crawford has 


lived in London for the past few years, but before that for twenty years he was one of 
the leading newspaper correspondents at Washington.—Hp1rTor. ) 


HE late Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, former Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy, at- 

tracted much attention in Washington 
when he came here as a member of the 
House several years after the war. In 
many ways his life had been a most re- 
markable one. No invalid has ever done 
more than did he. Physically he was 
almost helpless from the days of his 
childhood. Nothing but the energy of 
his mind and the strength of his charac- 
ter enabled him to take part in the active 
affairs of life. At no time in his life did 
he ever weigh over ninety pounds. Thin, 
attenuated, unable to walk, suffering 
constantly from pain, he was, in spite of 
all these difficulties, a most agreeable and 
cheerful companion. He was able to 
make his way about a room through the 
aid of an ingeniously contrived invalid 
chair. This he was able to propel him- 
self a short distance. A_ stout negre 
servant carried him up and down stairs 
as he would a baby. This servant dressed 
him and fed him. Mr. Stephens occu- 
pied a position on the floor of the House 
of Representatives directly in front of 
the Speaker. There he would hold a lit- 
tle court, seated in his invalid chair, and 
occasionally he spoke from it. He had a 
small featured, boyish looking face. His 
hair was very thin and of a sandy brown 
color. He never had any beard. His 
face was as smooth and as soft as a 
baby’s. His eyes were a kindly blue, his 
nose straight and his mouth small and 
refined. His face was that of a kindly 
old woman of unusual force and vigor of 
character. His voice was very shrill and 
penetrating, but not disagreeable. Mr. 
Stephens was noted for the clearness of 
his political vision and his remarkable 
lack of partisan pfejudice. He opposed 
secession and never for a moment was 
deceived as to the outcome. He went into 
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the Confederacy to follow his State, but 
against his own judgment. There was 
no time during the war when he was 
not anxious and ready to negotiate for 
peace. 

Mr. Stephens had a most remarkable 
memory for names and faces. He had 
this to a much greater degree than had 
Mr. Blaine, who was the most noted of 
the modern politicians for such a mem- 
ory. If Mr. Stephens ever had a con- 
versation with any one it was exceptional 
if he ever forgot the individual or his 
name. Through his invalid habits he 
was obliged to lead a most retired life. 
Every evening, however, he was at home 
in his invalid chair until nine o'clock. 
His rooms were nearly always thronged 
during the period which followed din 
ner. Mr. Stephens dined at six. He was 
so feeble that he was unable to prepare 
his own food. A servant would prepare 
his food and feed him as he would a 
child. The casual visitor not acquainted 
with Mr. Stephens was always surprised 
to hear him talk. By the side of such 
physical feebleness there was a striking 
contrast of great mental vigor and fe- 
licity of expression of a most unusual 
character. It was Mr. Stephens’s habit 
to roll his chair quietly up and down and 
to turn to the right and to the left, taking 
in every one present in the range of the 
conversation. He was invariably courte- 
ous to every one. There was a special 
kindness in his manner to young people. 
He much preferred the society of young 
men to that of older ones. 

I called upon Mr. Stephens one even- 
ing soon after his arrival in Washington. 
He had then been away for many years. 
It was his first return after his former 
political rights had been restored to him 
following the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy. His room, where I saw him, was 
thronged with Southern men. Mr. Ste- 
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phens was seated in front of an open 
fire, the yellow light of which played 
upon his pale, white face. He talked to 
his associates in a vein of most kindly 
charity. It was during the passionate 
and resentful days of the reconstruction 
period. The debates in Congress at that 
time were most bitter. Mr. Stephens ad- 
vised his hot-blooded Southern associ- 
ates to be patient. Every word he uttered 
was in the interests of harmony and de- 
void of all passion. I had but little op- 
portunity then to talk with Mr. Stephens. 
There was nothing in my visit to attract 
his attention in any way. I did not see 
him again until three years after. I then 
called upon him in company with several 
others. He recognized me at once as I 
entered the room, called my name and 
mentioned the time and occasion of my 
first and only visit to him. While this 
was surprising to me at the time I 
learned afterward that this was not an 
unusual thing for Mr. Stephens; that 
he remembered every one and that this 
habit was strengthened by the fact that 
he was restrained in his life and occu- 
pied constantly the post of an observer. 

It was during this second visit that 
Mr. Stephens related his experiences 
with General Grant at the close of the 
war. This is very interesting, as it gives 
a picture of General Grant as he ap- 
peared to a former enemy. It is an esti- 
mate of General Grant by one of the 
shrewdest observers who ever lived in 
American public life. Mr. Stephens, in the 
course of a conversation, had his atten- 
tion called to General Grant by a South- 
ern friend, who spoke of the General, 
who was then President, in the harshest 
terms. He repeated the phrases common 
at that time among General Grant’s ene- 
mies. He was “ordinary,” “ unedu- 
cated,” “ boorish,” and in every way un- 
fitted for the high places he had reached. 
Mr. Stephens stopped this talk with a 
wave of his hand and then said: “ It is a 
great mistake to underestimate an op- 
ponent. This was our mistake during 
the war. It would be worse than folly 
to continue this blundering view of a 
man who has the inclination to be our 
friend and the power to do us so much 
good. General Grant is one of the few 
great men this country has ever pro- 
duced.” 


Mr. Stephens then went on to give the 
story of his first meeting with General 
Grant. It was at this meeting that he 
formed an impression of the true charac- 
ter of the General. He said: “1 was ap- 
pointed one of the Peace Commissioners 
to confer with the Federal authorities 
and to see if peace could not be accom- 
plished without the useless shedding of 
more blood. It was in the winter of 64 
and ’65. The Confederacy was doomed. 
There were many who believed in dying 
in the last ditch and who were opposed 
to seeking terms. It was through my in- 
fluence largely that this Peace Commis- 
sion was formed. We placed ourselves 
in correspondence with General Grant 
and he made arrangements at once to re- 
ceive us under a flag of truce. None of 
us had ever seen this victorious General. 
The only impression we had concerning 
him was derived from the exaggerated 
stories we had read in the Southern 
newspapers. The common impression 
concerning him was that he was at least 
six feet high, a coarse, tyrannical brute, 
who was nearly always drunk, and when 
sober was in such a cruel mood of fury 
that every one hated and feared him. We 
expected anything but a pleasant recep- 
tion. The staff officer who was detailed 
to go with us was very particular 
about his appearance. I remember that 
he ransacked the shops of Richmond to 
get together a resplendent uniform, so as 
to make a fine appearance before this 
successful Union General. 

“We were passed through the Union 
lines promptly. We arrived at Grant’s 
headquarters in the field near Peters- 
burgh after dark. There was no com- 
mittee to receive us. The guards every- 
where were informed of the character of 
our visit and we found no obstacle in the 
way of our onward march to Grant’s 
headquarters. Everywhere there was re- 
spectful courtesy, but no more. When 
we arrived at the place where Grant’s 
headquarters were said to be we looked 
around for something indicating the 
character of a Commanding General’s 
headquarters. We had been passed up 
through such formidable lines of sentries 
that we were surprised to find here at 
the very point where the General was 
no sentries and no guards to indicate the 
importance of the place. We asked 
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where. we could find General Grant. A 
log cabin in the neighborhood. was 
pointed out to us as: his headquarters. 
We walked there and found no orderly 
at the door ; so-we were obliged .to knock 
and to introduce ourselves. ‘The door 
was opened by a gentleman in civilian 
clothes. He was of medium hight. He 
held an oil lamp in his left hand, which 
he lifted just above his head in order to 
throw the light out. He rested his right 
hand upon the door as he opened it, say- 
ing, ‘ What is your wish, gentlemen?’ 

“TI said: ‘We are seeking General 
Grant.’ 

“*T am General said he. 
‘Walk in, gentlemen.’ 

“ This was our first surprise. The sec- 
ond was the unaffected warmth and sim- 
plicity of his reception. He placed the 
lamp upon the table and himself bustled 
about to find chairs. He stirred up the 
wood fire and listened to the account 
which I gave him of what we hoped to 
accomplish. We were with him an hour. 
He showed from the first the greatest 
pleasure at our visit and promised with 
the greatest cordiality to co-operate with 
us in working to secure peace. I studied 
him carefully during that hour. He was 
always the quiet, unobtrusive gentleman. 
Altho he was then the commander of an 
army of more than a million men, at the 
very pinnacle of the greatest military 
success of modern times, a soldier of the 
first rank, he was as quiet and unassum- 
ing with us as if he had been a mere cap- 
tain. I doubt if there were many cap- 
tains in the army at that time who would 
have shown such modesty and such 
quietness of manner. The proof of his 
greatness was his readiness to abdicate 
this position of splendid power as a com- 
mand General in order to serve his coun- 


Grant,’ 


try by giving a peaceful solution to the 
dreadful question between. the North and 


the South. I observed him in his rela- 
tions to his subordinates. Officers were 
continually coming and going. The Com- 
manding General had continually to ex- 
cuse himself to send this or that message 
by some orderly. I never heard him dur- 
ing that time use’to one of his subordi- 
nates the tone of’an imperative command. 
Even to the humblest of the orderlies he 
“ would say, ‘ Will you kindly> do: this or 
“ ‘that?’ - an BBs" 
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“When the first part of the confer- 
ence was closed it was General Grant 
himself who said, ‘You must remain 
here for a few days and perhaps we will 
be able to reach a peace.’ He then said 
to us to follow him and he would furnish 
us quarters for the night. With almost 
boyish eagerness he picked up a soft 
black hat and said, ‘1 will show you my- 
self where you are to go.’ I protested at 
this trouble on his part. I said it would 
do quite as well if he would send an or- 
derly. But no, he would not listen to 
this for a moment. It was now very 
dark. He started out with us and we 
went stumbling along after him down in 
the direction of the river, where a lighted 
steamboat lay. At every step we were 
challenged by sentries. To the cry of 
“Who goes there?’ General Grant in- 
variably responded in a low voice, ‘ The 
Commanding General,’ and on we sped 
without delay until we reached the 
steamboat, where General Grant himself 
selected the most comfortable staterooms 
and placed them at our disposal. He 
then said that he would be obliged to 
leave us. He intended to telegraph to 
Mr. Lincoln the results of the evening 
talk. If Mr. Lincoln indorsed the plan 
we should be able to come to an agree- 
ment at once and end the war. 

“The next morning we were out on 
the hurricane deck. It was a clear, sunny 
morning. There was a sparkle in the air 
which made us all feel hopeful. Soon 
after our coming on deck we saw Grant. 
He came running along down the em- 
bankment, like a boy, waving a telegraph 
dispatch in his hand. He came on board 
at once and said: ‘Good news! Lincoln 
approves and will send Commissioners to 
meet you.’ I have never seen any one 
more unaffectedly glad than was General 
Grant. He sat down to breakfast with 
us and chattered like a boy and thanked 
me again and again for the good idea 
that f had had in seeking to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of the trouble. I did 


mot see him but once after this. This was 


later in the day. Then he was disap- 
pointed and’ melancholy. Secretary 
Stanton had protested against the Peace 


‘Commission’ and his influence with Lin- 


coln had. been sufficient to countermand 
the order. Grant protested, but in. vain. 
He received curt orders from Washing- 
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ton to proceed with the war, and that was 
the end of our attempt to accomplish 
peace. When I left Grant I was deeply 
affected. There were tears in his eyes 
when he shook me by the hand. The 
impression that he made upon me then 
of loyal simplicity, of true kindness of 
heart and nobleness of nature cannot be 
changed. He was in every sense of the 
word a true man. 

“ His conduct toward the South at the 
surrender of Lee’s armyonly confirms my 
previous estimate of him. Since coming 
to Washington I have had a number of 
occasions to see General Grant. He has 
always treated me with the same kind- 
ness and consideration as at the time 
when I first met him. I think that if we 
Southern men had not kept away from 
the White House during this reconstruc- 
tion time, but had gone to him with the 
frankness we could properly display in 
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going to a loyal enemy, our relations 
with the Government would have soon 
become agreeable and that General 
Grant would have met us more than half 
way. He has never shown the slightest 
desire to take advantage of any of his 
triumphs. He is too broad-minded not 
to know that one part of the country can- 
not prosper at the expense of the other 
without disadvantage to the whole.” 

It was in this kindly vein that the 
former Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy used to talk to his Southern asso- 
ciates about General Grant. He did 
more to correct the misapprehensions in 
Southern minds concerning General 
Grant than any other public man at 
Washington. He was to the close of his 
days a loyal friend and was never weary 
of expressing his admiration for the high 
qualities and upright character of this 
greatest of the Generals of the late war. 

Wasuincron, D, C. 


Hawaii and the Japanese 
BY:-A. Ls C. ATKINSON 


[A. L. C. Atkinson is Secretary of the Territory, and is serving his third term 
as Acting Governor, tho only 34 years of age and legally too young to be Governor. 
It is generally understood here that. he is ultimately to succeed George R. Carter as 
Governor. He is also Chairman of the Territorial Board of Immigration and Board of 
Archives. As Secretary of the Republican Central Committee in the first campaign 
he was the organizer to a very large extent of the party in the islands. He is an 
attorney, a graduate of Ann Arbor. The following article is from an interview.— 


EDITOR. ] 


DO not believe that Hawaii is des- 
tined to be Japanized. It is a fact 
that the Japanese population of the 

islands is more than twice the number of 
Caucasians of all nationalities, and. it 
must be admitted that the Japanese, 
originally brought here as laborers—a 
large majority of them contract laborers 
before annexation—have made very con- 
siderable advances as skilled laborers and 
have driven many American skilled la- 
borers away from the group. The oft- 
mentioned fact that there are thousands 
of young Japanese growing up all over 
the islands who will have the. right, be- 
ing American born, to demand American 
citizenship and vote must.also be admit- 
ted. It is pointed out by alarmists in 
Hawaii to-day that in about ten years 
enough of these youths will grow up to 





dominate the political situation in the 
islands, and a Japanese Legislature and 
Japanese county officials in. this little 
American Territory are freely predicted 
by the alarmists. 

The Japanese, however, do not become 
expatriated. They will not want Ameri- 
can citizenship. They do not’ want ‘it 
now. In the last general election here 
the Japanese who voted can be counted 
on the fingers of a hand, tho there are 
undoubtedly several hundred who could 
qualify. The. Chinese far more readily 
accept American citizenship, or, .ta Hef, 
reach after. it when able, and we’ “have 
about two hundred of them as..voters. 
The Chinese desire for citizenship, how- 
ever, is usually not founded on. devotion 
to Americanism. It is merely a matter 
of avoiding the difficulties and incon- 
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veniences of the Exclusion Act, for a 
Chinese who is an American citizen may 
travel to and from the country as he 
wills. The Japanese want our education, 
our business and mechanical knowledge 
and our money, but, far more than the 
Chinese, they want to keep their own 
nationality. This is why they will never 
dominate an election in Hawaii and one 
reason why I say that the Hawaiian 
Islands will never be Japanized. 

Another is that Hawaii herself has be- 
gun to initiate a movement which will 
populate her beautiful fertile valleys and 
plains and hillsides with the homes of 
whites. 

In recent years the people of Hawaii 
have awakened to the realization more 
than ever of what is meant by the words 
spoken by President Roosevelt when he 
said that Hawaii must be developed 
“along traditional American lines,” and 
also, perhaps, they have awakened to a 
realization of the fact that the American 
ideal was not being achieved here. I 
believe that our large sugar plantation 
men—even those who have asked from 
time to time that Washington allow them 
Chinese coolies—are taking more than 
ever an interest in this problem. 

Hawaii boasts of an incomparable 
climate, soil of unexcelled fertility and 
scenery so charming that no visitor ever 
fails to say its impression will linger in 
his memory till death. She has thou- 
sands of acres of splendid Government 
land lying idle. She has the finest and 
largest sugar mills in the world and vast 
cane fields watered by some of the 
largest pumps ever installed by man. On 
the single island of Oahu there is pumped 
from the soil by this vast machinery the 
incredible total of 350,000,000 gallons 
every twenty-four hours. In these great 
mills and pumping plants there is em- 
ployment for a small army of skilled en- 
gineers and machinists. Hawaii’s uncul- 
tivated acres can produce tons upon tons 
of valuable tropical staples for which the 
United States every year pays millions of 
dollars more than she need pay if Hawaii 
were her tropical garden. Yet the past 
two years have seen the American, in 
fact all the white, population actually de- 
crease, The Japanese or else the Chinese 
have taken the skilled laborers’ places 
and little has been done to encourage the 
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American homeseeker. But a start has 
been made. 

The Legislature has just created a 
Board of Immigration, which, in 
co-operation with the sugar planters 
and others, is laying plans for 
securing a supply of white labor 
consisting of men with families who 
will found homes and become American 
citizens, and for encouraging the immi- 
gration of the American settler. The 
mistake of encouraging the Asiatic 
skilled laborer at the expense of the 
American is now realized, and I believe 
that a few years will see a marked return 
of white skilled laborers to these islands. 

The first missionary work will have to 
be done here. We shall have to put our 
own house in order. Our large employ- 
ers must be brought to realize their re- 
sponsibility. Hence we are asking the 
plantations and other large employers 
what they are willing to do. We want 
them to offer the whites employment and 
we expect them to do so. We can supply 
the homes. Give them work and give 
them homes and whites will settle this 
country. Hawaii has the work to be 
done and at good wages, and she wants 
the right kind of citizens to come here 
and do it. 

The citizens who have made Honolulu 
and Hawaii what they are, including the 
present generation and their ancestors in 
the islands, achieved far more in the de- 
velopment of an American community 
than the average American is aware of. 
They have made a success of the scien- 
tific agricultural and mechanical features 
of sugar producing far beyond anything 
else in the world. There are no sugar 
mills, no fields of cane, in the world 
which are comparable to those of Ha- 
waii. This result has been won by the 
application of the best scientific talent 
to be had in both lines. Nowhere is 
there more scientific farming than on the 
sugar plantations of these islands, where 
twelve tons of sugar to the acre are pro- 
duced, as compared to the three or four 
tons regarded as satisfactory elsewhere; 
and nowhere else, after the cane has been 
harvested, is its saccharine matter ex- 
tracted with equal skill or perfection of 
machinery. I believe that the people of 
the islands who have achieved these great 
commercial results are also capable of 
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solving their political problems and of 
carrying out the wish of our President 
and of McKinley before him, that the 
islands be developed along traditional 
American lines. In doing this they have 
to meet a concentration of what is known 
as the “ yellow peril” such as has never 
before been met by an American com- 





munity. The other “ yellow peril,” which 
is just beginning to be talked about, but 
which, let us hope, will never be a real 
peril—that of the utter defenselessness 
of the islands against naval attack—is 
one that may be left to the statesmen at 
Washington who are in charge of such 
matters. 
Hono.utu, Hawan. 


Yellow Fever and the South 


[Few people are so loyal to their home city and so careful to say no word of 
disparagement concerning it as are the residents of New Orleans, and it was with 
considerable difficulty and only on condition that his name be not used that THE 
INDEPENDENT secured this interview from a prominent railroad man who has spent 


his life in the Crescent City.—EDpIToR.] 


O the Northerner and in the North- 
ern newspapers yellow fever as- 
sumes a more dreadful aspect 

than it does to those who have lived 
through the epidemic. We who are old 


residents of New Orleans know how to 
treat the fever, and we know several 
maladies which are worse. I have had 
both the yellow fever and the typhoid 
malarial fever, and rather than suffer 
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Tremaine Street, near Chartres, in the French Quarter of New Orleans. One of the cisterns com- 
monly seen in connection with all residences is shown. These cisterns are in two compartments, the 
water from one side of the house flowing into the lower, and from the other side of the house 


into the upper. 





In all households of old residents the water is boiled and filtered before using. 
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one attack of typhoid malarial I think I 
would be willing to go through with the 
yellow fever five or six times, either in 
respect to the after effects or to the pres- 


ent pain and discomfort. The yellow 
fever patient is wholly delirious. He 
knows nothing about it. As soon as he 
regains consciousness, if he does at all, 
he is almost well. For forty-eight hours 
the fever rages, then it subsides. For 
three or four days following the patient 
must live on liquid diet. After that he 
may eat what he pleases. He is no 
longer sick. 

The mosquito bit me—I don’t know 
the precise moment, but I am sure it was 
the mosquito—in the epidemic of 1878. 
I had the fever then, and feel perfectly 
safe about never having it again. My 
mother and two sisters were likewise 
seized with it. Each of us recovered un- 
der a treatment of ice and iced brandy or 
iced champagne. That is all that can be 
done. Nourishment is impossible and 
medicine almost equally so, with the tis- 
sues decomposed as they are. The cure 
for the fever is simply in keeping the 
patient cool and quiet and covered up. 
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Time after time I have seen this simple 
care prevail. No one need fear if he has 
a good, wise mother who has had the 
fever and is not frightened. She can 
manage the disease without a physician. 
She puts her patient to bed, preparing 
for a siege of about six days and remem- 
bering that it is an absolute requisite 
that the patient shall not be permitted to 
catch cold. Taking cold invariably 
proves fatal. The sheets and the night 
clothing turn a pale yellow (giving the 
name to the disease) and the fever burns 
on, with only-a cooling stimulant now 
and then to work against it. A young 
lady who is a relative of mine suffered 
even the black vomit, but recovered un- 
der this regimen. The doctor packed 
her in ice and her attendants placed small 
lumps of ice touched with champagne to 
her lips as tongue and palate became dry. 
After her recovery we noticed that she 
seemed stronger than she had been be- 
fore her sickness. 

The practice of the negroes, who are 
usually too poor to get the more ex- 
pensive champagne or brandy, is to ad- 
minister cool teas made of orange leaves, 
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watermelon seeds, or, in fact, the in- 
fusion of almost any plant. Their indis- 
criminate dosing is far better than the 
panic of the Italians. In order to appre- 
ciate the senseless terror of these people 
one must understand that the Italian 
community of the lower delta is com- 
posed almost altogether of extremely 
ignorant persons who are very much 
afraid of the Americans. They rarely 
learn to speak the English language and 
are clannish to an extraordinary degree. 
They regard the English-speaking peo- 
ple of the city as a sort of Mafia and are 
loath to confide in them. The fever they 
look upon as a scourge, such as the 
cholera, sent by an incomprehensible fate 
and impossible to combat. Their first 
idea when the fever seizes one of their 
number is to conceal the patient. Their 
acts at such a time seem little short of 


insanity. Numerous cases have been, 


known where they have thrust the fever- 
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stricken ones between mattresses or on 
roof-tops, or under cisterns. The mor- 
tality in such instances is, of course, very 
large. It would probably be equally so 
in typhoid. 

Regarding the fever, as they do, as a 
visitation of an offended Deity, and hav- 
ing small knowledge of remedial and 
none of prophylactic measures, it is not 
surprising that these poor creatures have 
more faith in their scapulars than in ma- 
terial measures. Archbishop Chappelle, 
who could speak the Italian and who had 
great influence with them, happily util- 
ized this religious fervor of theirs as a 
lever to help in bringing about a proper 
care of them. He encouraged them to 
have faith in their sacred emblems, but 
also in the good will of the doctors. His 
death makes it doubly hard to control 
the Italian quarter, and grief for him 
adds to their previous distress. 

The little gray, spotted Lady Stego- 
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myia is the weakest of all the mosquitoes. 
A single blow of the hand will kill it. 
But we have always regarded its bite as 
most vicious of all the mosquitoes, caus- 
ing large, inflamed welts, even before 
we heard of its connection with the 
fever. 

I suppose that we really have the yel- 
low fever in New Orleans every summer 
—some few cases which, perhaps, are 
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tient be spared from publicity and quar- 
antine. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the fever actually existed in New Or- 
leans May 24th. Yet when I left the city 
with my family, July 12th, to spend the 
summer in the North, as we usually do, 
there had not been a whisper of the 
fever. 

There is great advance, however, in 














Entrance to Cemetery of Charity Hospital, Where Many Are Being Buried 


called by some other name. The great 
evil that we have had to face is that the 
doctors will not be frank about it. Of 
course it is hard in a city composed, as 
New Orleans is, of old families who 
have long been on terms of most intimate 
friendship with one another for the doc- 
tor to report cases when they occur 
among those to whom he is bound in 
closest affection, especially when these 
old friends plead with him that the pa- 


the attitude of the people generally to- 


ward the disease. In 1878, when New 
Orleans and Memphis and almost.all the 
South except the pine belt region were 
infected, there were far more refugees 
than now. In fact, of persons now who 
have fled the city because they wanted 
to get away from the fever there are 
really very few. The reason of the ap- 
parently heavy travel to the North is in 
large part because many families were 
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stopping at coast resorts when quaran- 
tine was declared, and in order to get 
back to their own city they were forced 
first to come North. 

Among the causes of the dread which 
the disease inspires in persons to the 
north of New Orleans is the rarity with 
which it has appeared there and the 
ignorance of its nature which exists in 
those districts. Taking Memphis, Tenn., 
as an example, we will find that in 1878 
about one-tenth of the population died of 
the fever. One Mississippi town tribu- 
tary to Memphis was practically wiped 
off the map. Out of something like 300 
inhabitants there were 278 deaths. Other 
places were subjected to almost as rigor- 
ous visitations. In New Orleans at pres- 
ent the deaths are not one in 1,000 in 
proportion to the population. 

The people several hundred miles 
north of New Orleans do not know how 
to treat the fever properly, the doctors 
as a general thing being almost as little 
informed on the subject as the laymen, 
and when the horror of 78 is remem- 
bered it is not strange that they should 
become alarmed at even a remote pros- 
pect of another such visitation. I am 
credibly informed that in 1889, when 
there was fever at Brownsville, Tex., 
and at New Orleans, the city authorities 
at Memphis went so far to prevent a 
panic as to have men and women im- 
prisoned for repeating rumors that there 
was a case of fever in the city and that 
the Mayor of Memphis forbade the 
Western Union officials and employees, 
on penalty of arrest, from sending away 
from Memphis any dispatch even hint- 
ing that there was fever there. No such 
message was sent out from Memphis 
and neither was there any fever there 
that year. So much harm had been done 
to the commerce of the town, however, 
and so upset was the business world by 
the causeless alarm that some of the peo- 
ple of the city began to urge that under 
the improved sanitary conditions a repe- 
tition of the epidemic of ’78 was impos- 
sible, and a mild outbreak of the fever 
might prove a blessing in disguise, as it 





would demonstrate that Yellow Jack was 
not so much to be feared after all. It 
was this opinion probably that loosened 
the quarantine ten years later, when yel- 
low fever did appear again in Memphis. 
There were then several deaths, but 
there was no panic worth mentioning 
and the outbreak really did do Memphis 
good, for it allayed the insane fear that 
existed. 

We of New Orleans have faced the 
fever so long that we are no more afraid 
of it. We know that it will not stop 
until frost, and that the month of Sep- 
tember is always worse than the summer 
months ; but we are not losing our heads 
over it. One would not know, in walk- 
ing along the streets of New Orleans, 
that any epidemic exists. The street- 
cars are just as crowded and the base- 
ball games are just as well attended. 
One of the amusement houses, which 
opened September 3d, received a tele- 
gram from New York suggesting that on 
account of the fever it might be better to 
delay the first performance until October 
Ist. The reply immediately went back 
that the theater would open September 
3d, as planned ; that the people were hun- 
gry for amusement and would not brook 
any postponement. And the theater did 
open and has crowded houses. 

The test most infallible is that of the 
stock and bond quotations. If the peo- 
ple were frightened these would fall, and 
they have not done so. On the contrary, 
real estate in New Orleans just now is 
the best investment I know of. We have 
some improvements to make, such as a 
better placing of some of the cemeteries 
and a better water supply from the Mis-. 
sissippi River, the water of which is 
purer and clearer here than at any other 
point along its course, but these will 
come. Natural location gives New Or- 
leans surpassing advantages for future 
commerce. As the Panama Canal goes 
on to completion the city will undoubted- 
ly double its population, and ten years 
from now this entrance port to the 
United States may contain 750,000 in- 
habitants. 


New Orteans, La, 
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BY EDWARD TREGEAR 


SecrgeTaRY oF Lasor For New ZEALAND 


NE of the most valuable services 
that can be rendered to an insu- 
lar people is for an intelligent 

visitor freely to express his convictions 
and impressions of their position. New 
Zealand has lately received this benefit 
through the action of the United States 
Government in sending a special repre- 
sentative from the Department of Labor 
to report on the actual state of things in 
a colony concerning which much praise 
and dispraise have clouded the clear is- 
sue in the minds of those who want to 
arrive at facts, and if possible learn les- 
sons therefrom. 

The action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in choosing Dr. Victor S. Clark 
as its representative is amply justified 
by the report he has presented on “ La- 
bor Conditions in New Zealand.” (Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Labor, No.49.) Our 
visitor was unusually well equipped for 
his task—impartial, clear-headed, capable 
and gifted with a pleasant social man- 
ner, which helped the collection of in- 
formation. His report is highly valued 
here and will no doubt be often quoted in 
arguments on industrial questions in 
America. It is this consideration which 
induces me to pen the present article. 

I do not think that the report should 
be widely accepted in the United States 
without considerable searchings of spirit. 
So far as it deals with facts it is, as I 
have said, valuable exceedingly, but ob- 
servations have been added which, being 
inductions on the facts collected, are in 
my opinion open to argument. Let me 
quote the passage to which I take the 
strongest objection. Dr. Clark says 
(page 1255): 

“An American, while he finds much to ad- 
mire in the intent and in many of the details 
of social legislation in the colony, senses a 
class consciousness among the people and a 
tendency toward rigidity and status in their 
institution that does violence to his inherited 
ideals and sympathies. It is not in a dead level 
of material comfort that the real prosperity of 
a nation consists. That was provided by the 
Incas of Peru. But it is in the constant incen- 
tive to individual enterprise, in untrammeled 
ambition, in the consciousness of the call to 
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labor on the part of every member of the com- 
munity. The ‘strenuous life’ is already a 
well-worn term in our country, but it contains 
the secret of living for the present generation 
of Americans. . . We are less law-abiding 
as a nation than New Zealand and more ram- 
pantly independent as individuals. An Ameri- 
can community would soon kick holes all 
through the acts of Parliament of the other 
country. We shall have to solve our social 
problems in our own way, and perhaps after 
longer and severer experiences than those of 
the colony.” 

I greatly fear that the last sentence is 
true, but if so I cannot help thinking 
that it will be through downright obsti- 
nacy and shutting of eyes. Of course, it 
does not follow that work done under 
certain conditions in a laboratory can be 
perfectly reproduced on a larger scale 
and under different conditions. But 


there are certain fundamental principles 
at the base of human society which cre- 
ate parallels not to be escaped and a kin- 
ship not to be denied. What possible 


difference can there be in the vital ne- 
cessities of social life between the Amer- 
ican and the English colonial? “ Hath 
not a ‘colonial’ eyes? Hath not a ‘co- 
lonial’ hands? Prick us, do we not 
bleed? Tickle us, do we not laugh?” 
There can be no more reason why moral 
laws applied to industrial life in New 
Zealand successfully should lose power 
and become pernicious in the United 
States than that the functions of a tri- 
angle should differ in the two countries. 
I cannot believe that the American father 
enjoys seeing his wife and children 
starving during a strike, or that it is bet- 
ter for an American child to work in a 
cotton mill or mine for twelve hours a 
day than for our youngsters to work 
eight hours under carefully guarded con- 
ditions of education and holidays. 

If Dr. Clark represents truly the gen- 
eral American spirit then all I can do is 
to lift my feeble voice together with 
those higher minds in the States who 
protest against the “ untrammeled ambi- 
tion” of private enterprise run to riot. 
Some of us consider that a _ high 
level of material prosperity is more 
conducive to the higher life than that 
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condition in which six people eat canvas- 
backed duck off gold plate while sixty 
more deserving persons gnaw crusts as 
they provide the others with dainties. 
Recalling Mr. Clark’s allusion concern- 
ing the Incas I fear that the Peruvian 
slave lashed with whips as he bore Pizar- 
ro’s treasures to the coast did not relish 
“untrammeled ambition ” as he did the 
wholesome fare of pre-Spanish days. 

I feel sure that for the whole of the 
people of the United States a position 
of material prosperity is a thing to be 
desired. By many it has been attained, 
but there are still tens of thousands be- 
low the poverty line, and it only fills their 
hungry bellies with the east wind for 
their representatives to say, “ We pre- 
fer untrammeled ambition to a general 
level of prosperity, and, tho New Zea- 
landers may obey the best laws they 
can evolve, there is no law for us, the 
champion high kickers of the universe.” 
Dr. Clark says his countrymen would 
soon kick holes through our acts of Par- 
liament; well, some of our own people 
try to do so, and very sore toes they get. 

There are principles in industrial life 
as common to America and New Zealand 
as the fact that water runs down hill. 
Let us take two of them: (1) The work- 
er tries to get the best price for his com- 
modity (labor) that he can. (2) The 
employer tries to obtain labor as cheap- 
ly as possible consonant with getting the 
most efficient work for the wage paid. 
Now, stripped of the usual humbug 
masking the subject, that conflict of in- 
terests means WAR! There may be a 
common third interest as against some 
competitive rival, but between the prin- 
cipals it is sheer unrelenting battle, with 
a pretty heavy butcher’s bill on the al- 
ways decimated workers’ side. No one 
can doubt this who learns that in Great 
Britain a worker is killed every thirty- 
five minutes throughout the year, and in 
America there are more persons killed at 
work on private railways annually than 
on both sides in three years of the Boer 
War. Can the fighting be made to 
cease? Certainly not under the wage 
system. All that can be done is to do as 
in the case of military war, assuage and 
ameliorate the fierceness and cruelty of 
the fatal strife as much as possible. In 
military war we do so by forming Red 





Cross societies, by providing floating hos- 
pitals, homes for convalescents, etc. What 
can be done in the case of the industrial 
war? We can mitigate the pain and 
anguish of this conflict only in one way, 
by bringing the whole power of the 
State to keep the struggle of individuals 
within reasonable limits. One manufac- 
turer shall not deal another a foul blowby 
producing “ sweated ” goods; one work- 
er shall not starve another by offering to 
do his work for half price; one trade 
shall not be ruined because two bands of 
unscrupulous men in another trade try 
to argue out a question with clubbed 
banking accounts and the revolvers of 
the “ picket.” That is to say, there shall 
be a “ regulation of industry,” now nick- 
named in America “ compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

It may be urged that I write on the 
subject too generally and do not attack 
details. I have already said that the de- 
tails in the report are wonderfully cor- 
rect, and it is only with the inductions I 
disagree. There is one detail, however, 
worth attention: Dr. Clark speaks of the 
constitution of the Arbitration Court and 
objects to it for several reasons—rea- 
sons raising large questions and seen 
distinctly through his clear-eyed view of 
matters. 

(1). The court is not an impartially 
appointed body, but is representative. 

(2). Persons not cited nor allowed to 
appear before it are bound by its decrees. 

(3). There is no appeal. 

(4). It legislates and then takes cog- 
nizance of violations of its own laws. 

I reply (1) That. with growing insti- 
tutions and the evolution of society there 
may well be changed methods. The Ar- 
bitration Court consists of three persons 
—viz., a judge of the Supreme Court, 
a member elected by unions of workers 
and a member elected by unions of em- 
ployers. Such a court, suitable for a 
young but intensely earnest democracy, 
insures that the President, tho holding 
the real position of arbitrator, shall not 
issue a decision without the review and 
consideration of every point by his col- 
leagues, the representatives of capital 
and labor. By this much of the “ per- 
sonal equation ” of the President is neu- 
tralized, and how important this is only 
those who have known the unequal sen- 
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tences given by different judges for pre- 
cisely similar offenses (within the wide 
margins of the Criminal Code) can value 
at the full. (2) That persons not cited 
to appear nor allowed to appear before 
the court are subject to its decisions and 
its penalties is quite true, but the explana- 
tion is simple. The Industrial Arbitra- 
tion act was instituted, as its preamble 
affirmed, “ to encourage the formation of 
industrial unions,” and only unions or 
employers can appear before it. To 
effect this object of promotion the mini- 
mum number of those forming the union 
was set at seven persons. Experience has 
proven that even with this low minimum 
there is an insoluble residuum of selfish 
persons who prefer to remain outside 
the unions of their trade in the hope of 
obtaining all the benefits (high wages, 
short hours, etc.) won for them by 
unionism, but they themselves pay 
neither in money, time nor risk for their 
advantage. If such a one is not able to 
appear in court it is because he finds it to 
his own interest to be non-unionist, and 
there is no harm done, not even (in my 
opinion) a sentimental one. (3) There 
is no appeal. This also is a necessary 
and useful arrangement. The court sel- 
dom makes an award for more than two 
years; it understands the highly compli- 
cated nature of its business better than 
any Appeal Court could, and the two 
years would be often exhausted by pro- 
tests and delay if appeal was allowed. 
Moreover, the sin of all ordinary courts 
is that the money power can constantly 
appeal from court to court till justice is 
mocked. The Arbitration Court of New 
Zealand is the only court on earth where 
the poor man can conduct his case with- 
out being fleeced. (4) If the court in 
giving its judgment on highly technical 
matters issues certain mandates for 
which there is no legal precedent this 
perhaps may be considered a kind of leg- 
islation. If so, the court certainly de- 
cides what is a breach of its award, and 
so sometimes punishes the breaker of its 
self-made law, but the necessity is in- 
herent in the circumstances of the case. 

Concluding, I make one more refer- 
ence to the quotation already cited from 
Dr. Clark’s report, the part where he 
says that “the strenuous life ” contains 
the secret of living for the present gen- 
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eration of Americans. Secret certainly, 
for its merit is well concealed. It is won- 
derful that the early American’s passion- 
ate love of liberty should have led his 
children to a life of willing slavery as an 
ideal. New Zealanders would perhaps 
also lead the strenuous life—thatis, strain 
to acquire wealth—if two conditions could 
be fulfilled. One is that if a fortune 
can be made it shall go to the man that 
earns it, not to the human fish-hawk who 
can grab the spoil. The other con- 
dition is that the stakes should be worth 
playing for. Mere money is not; “no 
one is so poor as he who has only 
money.” The nerve-racking, body-ex- 
hausting strain of “the strenuous life” 
is too unworthy and life too large a stake 
to risk on the game of money getting; so 
the New Zealand worker. with his 
(doubtless mistaken) dislike of strike 
and lockout, of child labor and trust 
methods, remains in the full vigor of en- 
joyment when the American operative 
has got into his own coffin and pulled 
down the lid. I might bring a hundred 
quotations to show the position. I will 
cite only one, from the last review I have 
read of American industrial life. Miss 
Von Vorst in “ The Woman Who Toils ” 
gives us a picture of modern factory life 
in a Carolina cotton mill employing be- 
tween 1,200 and 3,000 hands. She says: 
“ Plague is not too strong a word to apply 
to the pest-ridden, epidemic-filled and filthy 
settlement where the mill-hand lives, moves 
and has his being; horrible honeycomb of 
lives, shocking morals and decency. 
There seems to be no effort to mitigate the 
dangers of the mills on the part of employers 
or to provide proper ventilation or fans.” 


Miss Von Vorst goes on to speak of 
the little children workers, unwashed, 
clad in rags, driven into the mills 
for thirteen hours of daily toil. Such 
work is the strenuous life indeed, 
but without reward (no mere “ level 
of material prosperity”), for this 
filthy breeding ground of money is the 
garden plot of “ untrammeled ambition,” 
the soil necessary to grow an occasional 
multimillionaire. The beautiful young 


ladies who buy that variety of British 
title which can be exchanged for money 
are the lilies springing from this dung- 
hill of accumulated wealth. But is the 
product worth the cost? 


WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND. 
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Thwaites’s Early Western 
Travels 


THESE reprints of the narratives of 
early Western travels* continue to have 
great interest for the student of life on 
our ever-changing frontier. No better 
picture of American expansion can be 
found. James Flint’s “Letters from 
America ” (1818-1820) [Vol. IX] are the 
best possible sources of information. 
Altho he saw both the lights and shad- 
ows of democratic institutions, yet he 
tells of them with such a dispassionate 
fairness that unfavorable criticism does 
not offend as in the writings of Basil 
Hall or Mrs. Trollope, whose unjust and 
flippant criticism so irritated Americans 
of the Jacksonian era. Flint has some 
very interesting opinions of New York 
and Philadelphia, but his chief interest 
was in what he saw as he crossed Penn- 
sylvania and from Pittsburgh floated 
down the Ohio, whence he made a cir- 
cuit through Kentucky, Ohio and In- 
diana. His keen eye and mind studied 
everything in his way. His comments 
upon the judicial system of the West 
show a good perception of the stern 
necessities of primitive justice, united 
with the law-abiding spirit which marks 
the Anglo-Saxon race. He even saw, in 
that early day, what the buying of 
Louisiana had done to remove the dan- 
ger of a Western secession from the 
United States. Again, tho the Mis- 
souri trouble had but just begun, he saw 
with prophetic eye that the nation could 
not exist half slave and half free. He 
saw even then that the master suffered 
more deterioration by the system than 
the slave. He saw, too, that historic 
conditions, not the present masters, were 
responsible for the system. Flint was a 
scientific economist who had come to 
America for facts, such as the ratio of 
prices to wages and the prospects for 
emigrants. He condemned the unsound 
banking of the West, its booming of 
town sites and the irregularities of its 
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legislatures. On the whole he was one 
of the fairest critics that America had in 
her early, callow days before she had 
won the respect of other nations. 

The tenth volume contains Hulme’s 
“Journal” (1818-19) and Flower’s 
“Letters from Lexington and _ the 
Illinois ” (1819-21). These works were 
brought out by the bitter controversy 
resulting from the settlement of a 
colony of English immigrants in south- 
eastern Illinois. Farming in England 
was much depressed at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. This led to the 
growth of a strong movement to abolish 
the Corn Laws, attain manhood suf- 
frage and abolish privileges. The result- 
ant mobs and riot aroused in peace- 
loving men a desire to emigrate to 
America, to cheap lands and political 
freedom. Besideslaborers, there weremen 
of substance and property, like George 
Flower, who bought a large area in IIli- 
nois and founded a colony for the relief 
of poor English farmers. Detractors at 
once arose to decry all English migra- 
tion to America. After the shrewd ob- 
servations of Hulme, the sane and kindly 
views of Flower and the judicious com- 
ments of Woods there followed a series 
of books by English travelers, two of 
which are reprinted in Volumes XI and 
XII, which made acrimonious attacks 
upon America and her people. William 
Faux wrote “ Memorable Days in Amer- 
ica,” in which he revealed, in addition to 
unpleasant truths, a lack of manners and 
good taste. He betrayed kind hospital- 
ity and showed a low craving for noto- 
riety. What more delicate-minded men 
had hidden his brutality and frankness 
revealed. His book and that of Adlard 
Welby (also reprinted here) were used 
by the London Quarterly in a series of 
attacks on our manners and customs, 
which were answered in the North 
American Review until the “War of 
Reviewers” took a prominent place in 
the history of the time. So extensive be- 
came the migration from England that 
its public men became alarmed and they 
tried to frighten prospective colonists. 
Welby’s book was especially useful to 
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this end, for he disliked America before 
he started, and as he traveled westward 
in his own carriage, with his valet, he 
found it easy to rail against bad roads, 
bad inns, high charges and poor food. 
“To a rough, untutored set of savages,” 
he declared, “ another race of little less 
than savages has succeeded.” 

The thirteenth volume, Nuttall’s 
“Journal of Travels into the Arkansa 
Territory,” has its chief value for the 
scientist, but it is not devoid of interest- 
ing comment upon the border civilization 
(1818-20), the settled portions of Ar- 
kansas country. Volumes XIV to XVII, 
inclsuive, contain Edwin James’s account 
of S. H. Long’s expedition (1819-20) 
to the upper waters of the Arkansas and 
Red rivers. The party did not foresee 
the possibilities of the railroad and irri- 
gation ditch, so that their report depre- 
ciated the value of the region and re- 
tarded migration to it, because the Gov- 
ernment was influenced to follow, rather 
than to lead, the movement thither. 
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Art Criticism by a Painter 


WHEN the competent painter chooses 
to exercise the right of the artist to speak 
on his art he usually says something 
worth hearing. Hence those who are at 
all acquainted with the paintings of Mr. 
Kenyon Cox will take up his little book 
of art essays* with anticipatory pleasure. 
And they will not be disappointed. For, 
short as most of these essays are (there 
are twenty-one of them packed into less 
than 300 16mo pages), they form, taken 
altogether, perhaps the most notable and 
significant book of art criticism pure and 
simple, not only of the year, but of sev- 
eral years. Mr. Cox disclaims any at- 
tempt to write a systematic history of 
art. What he has written is a series of 
appreciations of certain individual mas- 
ters in art, yet the book does present 
something like a general view of 
the course of painting since the six- 
teenth century. Perugino, Michelangelo, 
Veronese, Diirer, Rubens, Franz Hals, 
Rembrandt, among the older masters; 
the Pre-Raphaelites, Meissonier, Baudry, 





* OLD MASTERS AND NEw. Essays in Art Criti- 
cism. By Kenyon Cov? New York: Fox, Duffield 
&Co. $1.50. 
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Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler and Sar- 
gent, among the moderns, are his chief 
subjects. In dealing with these masters 
he wastes no space on well-known bio- 
graphical details—he summarizes the 
history and devotes himself to criticism. 

This criticism he writes as one having 
authority. For, altho the only plea he 
makes for his book is that “at least it 
has the unity of a point of view—that of 
a painter, seeing with his own eyes and 
not bound by authority,” it is just this 
authority of the practicing painter that 
is of greatest value to the lay reader. 
Instead of trying to say something new 
of each artist he mentions he is con- 
cerned only to say the vital thing, to 
emphasize the salient points of the mas- 
ter’s achievement, and, where the master 
fails, to say so and tell why. He does 
this clearly, succinctly and delightfully. 
He has seen with his own eyes and they 
have been well trained. He has studied 
the work of the masters closely and care- 
fully at first hand and on that he bases 
his judgments. When he has something 
new to say he says it fearlessly. Much 
of what he says, whether new or not, is 
incisive and illuminating. 

Of the older painters Veronese is Mr. 
Cox’s special favorite, and the paper on 
him (who has been least and least ade- 
quately written of among all the great 
masters of painting) is valuable both as 
an appreciation and as an exposition of 
his mastership in composition. The 
essay on Baudry, whom among the mod- 
erns he reverences as much as any, is a 
timely and excellent tribute to a great 
French artist who deserves a wider 
fame. That on Sargent, the American 
of the wonderful draftsmanship, ranks 
with these. But the best paper in the 
volume is the one on Whistler. Indeed, 
this paper is probably the most discrimi- 
nating and the sanest word that has yet 
been uttered on the work and develop- 
ment of that eccentric genius. It is a 
healthily direct and a thoroughly sus- 
tained exposition of the growth of 
Whistler’s technic until it almost ceased 
to be a technic—“ almost as if he painted 
with thought ”: 

“The painter has come almost as nearly as 
is conceivable to a realization of his personal 
ideal—the ideal of painting purged of its rep- 
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resentative elements; and brought to the con- 
dition of what is called ‘absolute music ’— 
painting in which color, pattern, line, exist for 
themselves, with the least possible reference 
to anything external. But if we are refused 
so much that has hitherto pleased or interested 
us in painting, what we get we get with a 
singular mtensity. Clear your mind of pre- 
possessions, forget about meanings and inten- 
tions, forget about nature, forget about form 
or substance or definition—let the artist play 
to you, and you shall find his airs ravishing 
in their sweetness.” 


The Art of the Musician 


MuSICALLY the greatest need of this 
country is more intelligent appreciation 
of the art itself, more music lovers. Un- 
derstanding of music can be taught, ap- 
preciation can be inculcated, the love of 
the best can be developed. It was with 
a realization of these facts that Mr. 
Hanchett prepared this book,* intending 
it to stimulate investigation of music— 
to emphasize the distinction between the 
real study of music and the study of 
the arts of playing and singing, which has 
so long been mistaken for it. Most of 
all he intends his book to help mature 
lovers of music to understand the aims 
and purposes of a composer, some of the 
methods of his work and to get some 
ground for fairly judging his attainments 
and results. In short, it is a treatise on 
how to listen to music that he gives us, 
and it is a very good one. There is 
abundant room for it, for the author is 
justified in lamenting “that the musical 
standards of persons of good, general 
education are so shamefully low,” and 
any work that tends to assist in elevat- 
ing the standards of church, theatrical 
and popular music should be widely wel- 
comed. 

Mr. Hanchett’s method is a_ semi- 
technical one, dealing largely with the 
actual material of music, considering the 
different and varied qualities and possi- 
bilities of that material and what com- 
posers do with it and how they handle it. 
Yet technicalities are used only when 
necessary, and when they are demanded 
by clearness or accuracy ample explana- 





* THE ART OF THE MusSICIAN. A Guide to the 
Intelligent Appreciation of Music. By Henry G. 
- ew York: The Macmillan Company. 


tion is supplied. To get the greatest 
good from his book the reader should 
be able to read music readily, for his 
discourse is illustrated with copious ex- 
amples in musical notation. The dis- 
cussion of rhythm as “The Life of 
Music,” of harmony as “The Soul of 
Music ” and of melody as “ The Beauty 
of Music” is both interesting and sug- 
gestive. Professional musicians and 
critics as well as the knowledge seeking 
layman might profitably ponder the au- 
thor’s remarks on the differentiation of 
time, meter and rhythm, so often are 
these elements confused. Thematic de- 
velopment, counterpoint and fugue, form 
building, classical and romantic music, 
musical education, are some of the other 
topics treated. While a book of 300 
pages cannot be exhaustive on all these 
subjects, much of what the author says 
is helpful and illuminating to the stu- 
dent who applies the word to the ex- 
amples given. And Mr. Hanchett 
succeeds remarkably well in making his 
pages interesting. 

His suggestion of the title “ mozarta ” 
for the hitherto vaguely named specific 
movement form in the sonata is a good 
one and might well be adopted for the 
avoidance of confusion. He is liberal 
enough to point out that “the distinc- 
tion between the romantic and the 
classical must necessarily be a distinction 
in tendency and motive, not a radical 
distinctionin material and construction” ; 
that “ the living great men—Saint-Saéns, 
Grieg, Strauss, Elgar, Parker, Chadwick, 
McDowell—may be classics sooner than 
we think ”; to go to Liszt for an illustra- 
tion of counterpoint, and to see a large 
and legitimate field for the semi-mechan- 
ical instruments: “ Hearing music re- 
quires practice no less than performing 
it, and a pianola can give the ear very 
good practice, indeed.” His contention 
cannot be too much) insisted upon that 


“ The appeal of music is to the emotions, but 
it is an intelligent appeal. Perhaps its great- 
est virtue is its power of lifting the mind 
above sordid cares and worries and giving 
pleasure, stimulus, peace and rest; but that 
power is multiplied many times by a thorough 
understanding of the structure and secret of 
the art. We have put too much emphasis upon 
technic, performance, display; too little upon 
expression, interpretation, education.” 
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China in Law and Commerce 


In this admirable work* Mr. Jernigan, 
who has long held a high position in the 
United States Consular service in China, 
lias contributed a volume which will be 
indispensable to every student of the 
civilization of the Far East. It may be 
classed with Arthur H. Smith’s “ Chi- 
nese Characteristics” and Prof. E. H. 
Parker’s “ China.” The fifteen chapters 
which constitute the book are really 
separate monographs on as many leading 
features of the Flowery Empire. Seven 
are judicial in character and discuss gov- 
ernment, law, family law, tenure of 
property, taxation, courts and extrater- 
ritoriality. Seven are industrio-economic 
and discuss guilds, business customs, 
banks, weights, measures and currency, 
land transit, water transit and railway 
transit. One chapter is of notable inter- 
est and scope. It relates to the physical 
features of China and the origin of its 
inhabitants. In regard to the former, 
when the author follows in the footsteps 
of Professor Marsh, little or no criticism 
is possible. But in regard to the latter, 
where he follows Kingsmill and the 
school which elevates ethnology over 
philology, exceptions may be taken to his 
theories. Thus, his statement that the 
Kings of Ch’u were by race Man-tsz is a 
mere repetition of the phrase of the Man- 
chu princes, who called all the South 
Chinese “ Man-tsz,” or “ Southern bar- 
barians.” The Cantonese, to whom the 
epithet was specially addressed, applied 
the same term to the My-u-ge, Miaos, or 
aborigines, and declared that they them- 
selves were the real sons of Han, while 
the Manchus were “Northern bar- 
barians,” or even “ foreign devils.” If 
Man-tsz is to be used as a definite ethno- 
graphic term it must be to indicate or 
represent the pre-Chinese inhabitants of 
Southern China, and not the South Chi- 
nese. 

Objection must be made to the au- 
thor’s theory that the Chinese are mainly 
Malays with a mixture of Aryan and 
Arimaspian blood. This assumption in- 
volves an absurd rearrangement of the 
Indo-Gothic family and the use of the 
term Arinasp, the name of an alleged 


* CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. By T. R. Jer- 
nigan. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
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Scythian tribe, to mean a race made up 
of a few so-called Mongol types. Our 
present knowledge is too limited to ac- 
count for the origin of the Chinese. The 
only working hypothesis is that the Chi- 
nese, Manchu, Mongol, Korean, Turk, 
Hun and Finn are members of a family 
or race whose earliest name, Sushen or 
Seshun, is given by Confucius. 

Barring these two questionable propo- 
sitions of the author there is naught to 
be said but praise. The work is accurate, 
thorough, terse and comprehensive. It 
gives the reader a clear insight into the 
legal and commercial phases of Chinese 
civilization, and as these constitute at 
least two-thirds of the social life, it en- 
ables him to understand nearly all the 
so-called mysterious traits and habits of 
the people of the Middle Kingdom. In 
China, as everywhere else, the present is 
but the resultant of environment and ir- 
resistible forces working through the 
years. The Chinese environment was 
and is very different from that of other 
civilizations; the forces have been very 
much the same; the resultant has but 
perpetuated in sociologic form the differ- 
ences of physical environment. 


s 


Curly. By Roger Pocock. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Arizona is a land that invites ro- 
mance—with its mysterious desert, hazy 
and limitless, its fierce heat, its savage 
vegetation, rattlesnakes, horned toads 
and twenty years ago Indians, cowboys 
and bands of robbers. The story of 
Curly, told by a certain “ Chalkeye,” is 
romantic to a degree. The style in which 
the cowboy tells the stirring tale is crisp, 
vivid, vigorous and only occasionally 
marred by coarseness; the offense is in 
the expression alone, the thought is not 
coarse. We are astonished to find a 
band of marauders such good company, 
a robber chief such a gentleman in most 
essentials, his child an enticing young 
woman, in spite of range-riding, broncho- 
roping, herding, branding and corralling 
cattle, killing a man or two, escaping 
from prison, living among a gang of 
horse-thieves and murderers and doing 
many things that are far from the 
thoughts of the usual romantic heroine. 
There have been many stories of .the 
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Southwest of varying degrees of veri- 
similitude, but Curly: has caught a cer- 
tain rush and swing and verve that are 
all of the long-trail—the dash of the 
horsemen, the roar of the desert wind, 
the fierce loves and hates of the torrid 
painted wastes of rock and sand—not a 
little of its charm, much of its wild 
beauty, and a Spanish touch in the 
Mexican riders: 


“Good boys; light-built riders, -with big soft 
eyes always watchful, grave manners, gentle 
voices, gay laughter and their beautiful Span- 
ish talk like low thunder rolling; brave as 
lions, true as steel; gorgeous in dull gold 
leather, bright gold straw sombreros, rainbow 
colored serapes, spur and gun aflash, reins 
taut and horses dancing, gone in a cloud of 
dust and glitter away across the desert.” 


It is pleasant to hear a good word for 
the Mexicans from one who knew them 
so intimately. The ethics of the story 
are of the accustonied frontier topsy- 
turvy kind, and we “sympathize with 
Justice, but not with Law, as “ Chalk- 
eye” puts it. 
& 


The Elements of Psychology. By Edward 
L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational 
Psychology in Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. New York: A. G. Seiler. 


This book differs from other brief psy- 
chologies in being pre-eminently teach- 
able. The questions and exercises are 
practical and suggestive, the references 
to collateral reading are well selected, 
and the subject is divided into topics con- 
venient for the assignment of lessons. 
To use culinary terms the meal is served 
a la Russe in separate portions, instead 
of in the English style of bringing the 
uncarved joints to the table. The teacher 
is thus relieved of much of the time- 
consuming and unprofitable drudgery of 
instruction. Besides this, the book is 
distinguished from its rivals by its com- 
prehensiveness and balance. If Professor 
Thorndike has his hobbies—and we all 
kno,. he has—he has resisted to an un- 
usual degree the temptation to exploit 
them in a text-book. He has covered 
evenly the whole ground from Sensation 
to Conduct. The only marked instance 
of a disproportionate assignment of 
space is the introduction of a large num- 
ber of illustrations of neurones, but this 
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will be pardoned when one sees what 
unusual photographs these are. 


a 


Beethoven. A Character Study. Together 
with Wagner’s Indebtedness to Beethoven. 
By George Alexander Fischer. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 

Mr. Fischer has nothing new to tell of 
Beethoven or his works, no new light 
to throw upon the character or the artis- 
tic nature of that composer. Why he 
calls his book a character study we can- 
not guess. It is no more specifically a 
character study than any ordinary bi- 
ography is. He has familiarized himself 
with the original authorities:on his sub- 
ject and he has written out the record of 
the master’s more important composi- 
tions, along with a statement of what 
was happening to Beethoven at the time. 
His method is straightforward enough, 
but his style is an exasperating journal- 
ese, without distinction of any kind. The 
appended short essay on Wagner’s In- 
debtedness to Beethoven is a gathering 
of some of the more significant of the 
numerous -references to be found in 
Wagner’s essays and autobiographical 
writings and a mention of some paral- 
lelisms in the methods of the two mas- 
ters; for example, in using trombones 
“when solemnity was required,” and in 
employing vioiins and wood wind instru- 
ments in the highest register, instead of 
the conventional harps, to produce 
“celestial music.” It is not of any 
special value or significance. 


a 


An Elizabethan Virginal Book. Being a 
Critical Essay on the Contents of a Manu- 
script in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. By E. W. Naylor, Mus. D. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co $2.00 net. 

The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book con- 
tains nearly 300 pieces of clavier music, 
including dances, songs, arrangements, 
madrigals, fancy pieces, fantasias and 
17 organ pieces, by more than thirty 
different composers, most of whom were 
Englishmen. Dr. Naylor says: “It is 
not going too far to say that if all other 
remains of the period were destroyed it 
would be possible to rewrite the history 
of music from 1550 to 1620 on the ma- 
terial which we have in the Fitzwilliam 
book alone.” He has made a careful 
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study of most of the pieces in the old 

manuscript collection in the hope that it 

may be of real use to students of the his- 
tory of music and as well to students of 
the .Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, 

“who daily increase in numbers and are 

often at a loss for musical illustrations 

such as are necessary for the repre- 
sentation of these works, even on a hum- 
ble scale.” The book contains a com- 
plete set of instrumental pieces, strictly 
contemporary with Shakespearean 
times, which are sufficient for almost 

any occasion of the sort, together with a 

description of the dancing steps which 

will be found useful for the same pur- 
pose, and it certainly possesses the 
unique value its author claims for it. 

& 

Minerva’s Maneuvers. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.50. 

At last the place left vacant by the 
death of Frank R. Stockton is filled. If 
Minerva does not seem so funny as Po- 
mona it is simply because she did not 
come first. There is the same dry, de- 
tailed manner of telling of absurd hap- 
penirgs, the same kindly view of the ac- 
tions of all creatures, human and sub- 
human; the same wholesome, whimsical 
humor; the same absence of plot and 
problem. Mr. Loomis simply tells the 
story of a literary man and his wife who 
try to lead the simple life for a summer, 
but find occupation in the attempt to keep 
their cook, a New York lady of color, 
contented in the country by taking her 
riding, giving her nature-study lessons 
and providing her with a follower. It 
is a good book to read aloud, but only a 
chapter or two at a time. 


& 


M. Roosevelt, President des Etats-Unis, 
et La Republique d’Haiti. Par A. Firmin. 
New York: Hamilton Bank Note Co. 

The condition of Haiti is not so bad as 
some of our Southern friends would 
make out if one of its native statesmen 
can produce a well written study of in- 
ternational politics like this. Mr. Firmin 
realizes that his country is looked upon 
as a test of the ability of the negro race 
for self-government and improvement 
and for that reason especially he argues 
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that it is of great importance that it 
should remain independent and be al- 
lowed to work out its own destiny. But 
he believes that the jealous policy. of iso- 
lation adhered to by Haiti has been in- 
jurious and he hopes to see American 
capital and methods assist in the develop- 
ment of its immense natural resources. 
He endeavors to allay the apprehensions 
of his countrymen that President Roose- 
velt has designs upon the independence 
of Haiti, and in order to make them 
better acquainted with the United States 
he sketches the history of our nation and 
his own from the time of Columbus to 
the present. 
& 

Ivories. By Alfred Maskell, F.S.A. [The 

Connoisseur’s Library.] Illustrated. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.75. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use of 
ivory as a decorative material that has 
inspired the production of the Maskell 
volume on Ivories, it will surprise many 
people whose attention has not previous- 
ly been drawn to the subject to find how 
intimate the connection of ivory has been 
with almost every other substance em- 
ployed in the production and adornment 
of objects of art in all ages. These took 
various forms, prominent among which 
were the diptychs, which had secular as 
well as ecclesiastical uses, and were often 
beautifully carved; plaques, symbolic 
carvings, introducing animals, vegetables 
and fanciful shapes; pyxes, panels, book 
covers, chairs, tankards, tablets, altar 
decorations, crucifixes, statuets, pas- 
toral staves, crosiers, liturgical combs, 
caskets, drinking horns or oliphants, 
mirror cases and shoe-horns, A beauti- 
ful Flemish harp appears in one of the 
illustrations. Some _ consideration is 
given in the book to the working of 
ivory, to artificial ivory, its coloring and 
staining; to forgeries and to the great 
European collections. While the litera- 
ture relating to the general subject of 
carvings in ivory is already extensive, the 
present volume will be found satisfactory 
and very comprehensive. The bibliog- 
raphy which it contains affords a ready 
reference to the authorities that cannot 
but be exceedingly valuable to the spe- 
cialist. The eighty-eight illustrations 
which the book contains are all in photo- 
gravure. 
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Edward FitzGerald. By A. C. Benson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


This is a pretty good number of the 
English Men of Letters Series and very 
entertaining reading. The biographical 
sketch and general characterization are 
excellent, the specific criticisms of Fitz- 
Gerald’s writings sound and fair. There 
is only one drawback to the criticism as 
a whole: the writer seems hardly to 
know why FitzGerald should occupy a 
place in such a series at all. As a creator 
he was undoubtedly a failure, and so he 
was too as a translator or adapter, with 
the single exception of the Rubaiyat. 
But while he was by no means a great 
systematic thinker, his familiar letters re- 
veal a vision of life and an attitude to- 
ward the world for which there is prop- 
erly no other name than philosophic. Of 
this side of his character Mr. Benson 
makes far too little; he is too resolute to 
see him as a regretful straggler or lag- 
gard who drops out of a race he has not 
the vigor to pursue, and in this prepos- 
session he fails to consider that gentle 
reminiscent regret is incident to age, 
whatever our previous courses, and that 
the man whose instinct it is to detach 
himself from vanity is a sage fully as 
much as he who does so by self-compul- 


sion. 
& 


Terrence O’Rourke. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
New York: A. Wessels Co. $1.50. 

The story of the adventurer has an 
undying interest. Careless courage, es- 
pecially as light-hearted as that of 
Terrence O’Rourke: Gentleman Adven- 
turer ; faith to a friend and to the lady of 
his heart, hot temper, a high code of 
honor, a superb physique, a handsome 
face and a fighting arm, combine to win 
the reader’s heart. The breathless nar- 
rative of his adventures in Egypt and 
elsewhere ends appropriately in a racing 
motor-car rushing at top speed from the 
scene of the last of many duels—or we 
trust it proved the last, as few men could 
lose so much blood as the hero has done 
in the course of the story and safely 
spill any more of it. Terrence O’ Rourke 
is a lovable Irishman with the few ardent 
faults and many impetuous virtues of his 
race, his adventures, well told, sug- 
gesting a fourth Mousquetaire, or a 


modern Richard of the Lion Heart. The 
theme of the first part of the story is 
apparently suggested by the career of 
Jacques Lebaudy as Emperor of the 


Sahara. 
& 


Pebbles 


A TALE is told of a Kansas minister, a 
great precisionist in the use of words, whose 
exactness sometimes destroyed the force of 
what he was saying. On one occasion, in the 
course of an eloquent prayer, he pleaded: 
“O Lord! waken thy cause in the hearts of 
this congregation and give them new eyes to 
see and new impulse to do. Send down thy 
lev-er or lee-ver, according to Webster’s or 
Worcester’s dictionary, whichever thou usest, 
and pry them into activity.”"—Brooklyn Citi- 
Zen. 


....Ethel, aged 6, was coming across the 
river with her mother for the first time in her 
little life to see the plunging horses. The 
bridge and the great ships below it and the 
forest of tall buildings were all very, very 
wonderful. But she managed to obey her 
mother and keep her lips shut upon her amaze- 
ment until she beheld the, to her, amazing spec- 
tacle of horse cars in Park Row. This was 
quite too much, and nudging her mother she 
exclaimed in a horrified whisper: “ Why, mam- 
ma, just see that trolley car pushing those two 


poor old horses along the street! ”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


.... There was no limit to the humorous situ- 
ation for which the late Right Rev. Thomas 
L. Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island, was re- 
sponsible. Some years ago while attending a 
lecture in Boston he observed a man sitting 
three seats in front whom he thought he knew. 
He requested the person sitting next to him to 
“punch” the other individual with his um- 
brella. The polite stranger did so, and, the 
disturbed person turning his head a little, 
Bishop Clark discovered his mistake. It 
was not the person he supposed. Fixing 
his attention stedfastly on the lecturer, and 
affecting unconsciousness of the whole affair, 
he left the man with the umbrella to set- 
tle with the other for the disturbance, and 
this man being wholly without an excuse there 
was, of course, a ludicrous and embarrassing 
scene, during all of which Bishop Clark was 
profoundly interested in the lecture. At last the 
man with the umbrella asked, rather indig- 
nantly: “ Didn’t you tell me to punch that 
person with my umbrella?” “Yes.” “ And 
what did you want?”° “I wanted to see 
whether you would punch him or not.”— 
The Boston Herald. 














The Second Conference of The 
Hague 


BEYOND question a second Conference 
of The Hague will soon be held. We 
presume that as soon as President Roose- 
velt returns to Washington he will pro- 
vide that our Department of State send 
out communications to all the signatory 
Governments asking them if they are 
ready to attend such a Conference. It was 
Russia which declined, a few months 
ago, to enter on a Conference before the 
conclusion of her war with Japan. Now 
she will have no reason for declining, 
and all the other Powers then assented. 

The United States is chiefly interested, 
as in the first Conference, in the ques- 
tion of arbitration, and the development 
of its scope and power. But there are 
other questions which have arisen out 
of the late conflict, and which now await 
settlement. 

One of these—and few are more im- 
portant—is the immunity from capture of 
mails and mail steamers. If mail steam- 
ers carry contraband they may be prop- 
erly captured and confiscated, to the 
great injury of those whose letters are 
detained. There ought to be an agree- 
ment of nations forbidding the carrying 
of contraband goods on such steamers. 
The mails themselves ought also to be 
free from capture. The conditions are 
very different now from what they were 
a generation ago. Then belligerent 
communications and information had to 
go by the mails; now everything of that 
sort is sent by cable. It is so, at least in 
war, with mercantile orders for arms 
and other military stores. The mail 
steamer is quite too slow for Govern- 
ment use in time of war, so that the ne- 
cessity has ceased for capturing and 
opening the mails going to a belligerent 
port. It would be well to make both 
mails and mail steamers immune from 
capture. 

Another very important question has 
to do with the right of a vessel or 
fleet to remain in+a neutra: port in 
time of war. This is involved in the 
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prolonged stay of the Russian fleet in 
French ports, particularly in Madagas- 
car and Tonkin. On this matter there 
is no settled law of nations. The United 
States, Great Britain and most other 
countries limit the time of stay to twen- 
ty-four hours, but the laws of Germany, 
France and Austria set no such definite 
limit. France only requires that the bel- 
ligerent shall not make “ continuous use 
of her territorial waters.” M. Delcassé 
did not request the Russians to leave 
I“amranh Bay until he had received in- 
formation that the Russian fleet was mak- 
ing such continuous use. The difference 
between the two theories is enormous, 
and a law of nations ought to be authori- 
tatively settled. 

Another matter of importance has to 
do with the sinking of captured vessels 
carrying contraband of war, as was done 
more than once by the Russians. Such 
action does away with prize courts. If 
a cruiser can capture a vessel, take on 
board its cargo, and then sink it, it con- 
stitutes itself a prize court without re- 
dress. We have already a rule that neu- 
tral merchandise in a neutral bottom even 
if going to a belligerent port is free from 
capture. But if a vessel can be captured 
and sunk because certain contraband 
goods are found on her, or goods wrong- 
fully said to be contraband, then the in- 
nocent neutral goods would be lost with 
the guilty contraband. This must be 
corrected. 

Another question is raised by the ac- 
tion of the Volunteer Fleet in the Black 
Sea; usually engaged in trade, and 
which passed the Dardanelles as trad- 
ing vessels, and then blossomed out as 
ships of war. A vessel must be one 
thing or the other. It cannot be a trad- 
ing vessel one day, with the right to stop 
at a neutral port as long as it will, and 
then leave and hoist a fighting flag. No 
more, in time of war, should a war ves- 
sel be allowed to hoist a commercial 
flag. It must remain one thing or the 
other. 

The sinking of the Russian warships, 
the Variag and the Korietz, in Chemulpo 
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Harbor by the Japanese raises an- 
other question. That was in Korean 
waters. What right had Japan to 
enter those waters? The only right 
could be involved in the claim that Korea 
had no right to be called a Power, that 
she had no fleet to protect herself, and 
was the prize of the two Powers. The 
status in time of war of such weak or 
nominal countries needs definition. 

The Conference of The Hague agreed 
that for five years it was inadmissible 
to drop explosives from balloons on a 
hostile force. That period is now pass- 
ing, and a further decision in the matter 
is to be desired. Equally, the question 
of floating mines should be considered. 
Floating mines were used in the late 
war, very much to the danger of neutral 
shipping. Their use should be forbidden. 

There are other questions that will 
arise, but these are important, and were 
discussed at the late meeting of the Inter- 
national Law Association at Christiania, 
and on some of them action was taken 
such as we have indicated. War is so 
terrible that everything should be done 
for its mitigation. We are not yet ready 
to agree with those who hold that it is 
a better policy to make it as horrible and 
destructive as possible, so that it will per- 
ish and end with its own enormity. Of 
that we have little hope. The Japanese 
war has not encouraged that hope. 


Sd 
Do They Think It Right? 


THE investigation of the insurance 
companies has brought out some startling 
notions of ethics. Mr. Jerome says 
that “it may not have entered into the 
minds of the Equitable crowd that they 
were doing wrong. Their point of view, 
however, is,” he thinks,” “ open to cor- 
rection.” Yes, and possibly to convic- 
tion. 

We have another such case in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Perkins, who does not hesi- 
tate to let it be known that he, as Vice- 
President, has run the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and who is so cer- 
tain that everything he has done is right 
that he does not want any lawyer to rep- 
resent the company, as it has nothing to 
conceal, and will justify everything. So 
when the testimony was brought out that 
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the New York Life had contributed $50,- 
000 to the Republican campaign fund in 
each of the three last Presidential elec- 
tions, he acknowledged it frankly, and 
declared that it was a right thing to do, 
and a good policy thus to protect the fi- 
nancial interests of the company against 
the mischievous doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic platforms. We have to take his 
word for it that he really believes that it 
is right for a mutual insurance company 
to use its funds for political purposes. 
But we observe that he knows nothing 
about the purpose for which $100,000 
was sent to Albany, strongly suspected 
to have been expended for lobbying, to 
prevent the passage of unwelcome legis- 
lation. 

Similarly, Mr. Perkins and the Treas- 
urer of the New York Life, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, argue strongly that they have the 
right as individuals to take a profit, by 
means of their official knowledge, from 
financial operations in which the com- 
pany is engaged. This they regard as 
both honest and honorable graft, and 
very plausible arguments can be present- 
ed for that position, and it was declared 
that no man of standing could be secured 
to act as director of a company if he 
could not use his information for his 
own profit. 

One of the most interesting of phe- 
nomena is the growth of the ethical sense. 
Virtues become sins, and sins become 
virtues. The instinct of duty, obliga- 
tion, right and wrong, is permanent, but 
the intelligence which rationally decides 
what is right or wrong changes in every 
generation. Similar changes take place 
in the fields of philosophy, science and 
religion. The wisdonT of one genera- 
tion, expressed in the four prime ele- 
ments of earth, air, fire and water, is 
the absurdity of the next. Astronomy 
inverts its basal idea with Kepler and 
Galileo. In theology we are in the proc- 
ess of revision, so that fifteen Methodist 
bishops are in doubt whether to save 
their faith or save their face. 

The morals of the Old Testament had 
to be revised in the New, and we are still 
revising them. Zipporah was not far 
out of the way in calling Moses “a 
bloody husband,” and David’s harem 
was the pride of hi: people anc the prey 
of his son. Abraham and Jacob may 
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have been patriarchs, but they were no 
saints, in the modern sense. They saw 
no wrong in what we would now call 
prison offenses. Samuel’s slaughter of 
Agag would forever disgrace Oyama or 
Linevitch, but to him it was the command 
of the Lord. A Bedouin Arab proudly 
boasts that he is a robber, and very de- 
cent men of their day have been pirates 
and slave stealers, and in our day slave- 
holders. Saul persecutes to the death 
and thinks he is doing God service, and 
Hindu mothers murder their own chil- 
dren in the same obedience to God which 
made Abraham willing to do the same 
thing. 

We need not, then, be surprised if, in 
the present advance of moral sentiment, 
some men linger behind, and believe it 
right to purchase State Legislatures and 
Presidencies with money, and in the proc- 
ess to bribe voters and legislators, on 
the old theory, the damnation of whose 
supporters St. Paul says is just, that 
they must do evil that good may come. 
But the ethical tide is rising, and the pub- 
lic unanimously condemns the contribu- 


tions to political debauchery which are 
so bravely, or brazenly, defended. 


& 


Mr. Bryce on Navies 


Mr. Bryce’s argument in the last 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT has at- 
tracted much attention. He argues 
that the present international combi- 
nations are so strong that they make 
enlargements of the naval strength of 
the nations unnecessary. Thus the 
treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan makes it quite useless for Rus- 
sia, or any other Power, to attempt 
anything on the Pacific or in the In- 
dian Ocean. If Russia wishes to en- 
large her navy it must be for use in 
the Baltic or the Black Sea. Equally 
the agreement between Great Britain 
and France protects them against any 
other Power. Germany could do noth- 
ing against them. Germany, there- 
fore, will gain nothing by increasing 
her naval strength, and the same is 
true of Italy, whose kindly relations to 
both Great Britain and France are a 
sufficient protection. It would seem 
as if this were a time, Mr. Bryce says, 
for the Powers of Europe to reduce 
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rather than increase their naval arma- 
ments, 4 

But how about Great Britain, and 
the two Powers allied with her, France 
and Japan? At present the peace of 
the world rests on their alliance; is it 
not necessary, then, for them at least 
to keep up their superiority? It would 
seem so. There may be no need of 
increase, so long as Germany, for ex- 
ample, or Italy, does not enter into the 
policy of expansion, but it will be nec- 
essary to replace vessels that become 
old and unserviceable. 

Yet there is always the further con- 
sideration that alliances do not always 
last long. It is hardly a year since 
France and Great Britain were on no 
friendly terms with each other. A war 
between them is conceivable, and we 
imagine that neither is likely to cease 
enlargement. The time may very pos- 
sibly come before long when the reno- 
vated Chinese Empire, with a modern 
and strong navy, and supported by 
Japan, may provoke European nations 
to war, in which case a strong navy 
will be of the first importance. 

Just now, when there is no emer- 
gency, no increase of navy seems to 
be needed anywhere in the world. It 
is desirable that this condition con- 
tinue, and for this end we have State 
Departments, arbitration and the court 
of The Hague. But we cannot be sure 
this will last. Human nature is not 
yet perfected to the Christian, or the 
Buddhist, standard. A navy is like 
the pistol as described by the settler on 
the border, “not often wanted, but 
when wanted, wanted mighty bad.” It 
is in the nature of an insurance. A 
man insures his house not because he 
expects it will burn or wishes it to, but 
out of fear that it may burn. So a 
nation neither wants nor expects war, 
but yet it knows that wars are pos- 
sible, and in ¢ase of war the navy will 
be indispensable. For this reason we 
do not join those who oppose all ex- 
penditures for the navy, or even its en- 
largement. Of all nations we need a 
strong navy. The protection of the 
entire hemisphere, not to speak of is- 
lands in the Pacific, depends on us. At 
present, with Japan, we can assure 
peace in the whole Pacific, “ per ensem,” 
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or we could do it with Great Britain. 
But so far as our continent is con- 
cerned, we need to be able to do it 
alone, and so we indorse the naval pol- 
icy of President Roosevelt, who is a 
great peacemaker. May our children 
live to see the time when, thanks to a 
strong international court, we shall be 
able to turn our cruisers into commer- 
cial vessels, always excepting those 
which, by international agreement, 
shall be retained to enforce the deci- 
sions of the international court. 


a 
Why Not Honest Graft? 


THE newspapers that are retained by 
the “money power” are of two easily dis- 
tinguishable classes, namely, the repu- 
table and the disreputable. The rep- 
utable sheets devote any amount of space 
to the exposure of every kind of wrong- 
doing except that which is indulged in 
by their own patrons. Many of them 
can be counted on for brave service in 
political reform campaigns. The dis- 
reputable sheets defend not only the 
financial misdemeanants, but also the 
political bosses and machines. 

The respectable journals have of late 
been saying a good deal about the Tam- 
many philosophy of “honest graft.” The 
honest grafter, according to Senator 
Plunkitt, as reported by Mr. Riordan, 
never misappropriates public funds and 
never soils his hands with blackmail. He 
only watches out for opportunities, and 
makes the most of them. As an “ in- 
sider” of the State or City government, 
he knows in advance what public im- 
provements are afoot. If a bridge is to 
be built, or a street is to be graded, he 
quietly buys up the land that will be 
wanted for public purposes. He goes in- 
to the contracting business also, and 
stands ready to offer advantageous 
terms,—for himself. 

With all due deference to our contem- 
poraries of the respectable sort, we are 
moved to ask them to tell us, if they can, 
what there is wrong about Senator Plun- 
kitt’s nomenclature. If the graft that 
he describes is not “honest” why is it 
not? 

Of course it is dishonorable. Writers 
as accomplished as those of the respect- 
able press do not need to be told that 


there is a distinction between the merely 
honest and the nicely honorable. To 
make use of public office to enrich one’s 
self is a betrayal of trust, which, from 
the days of the Roman Republic until 
now, has been regarded as dishonorable. 
But if we are going to raise the issue of 
merely honorable conduct in the relation 
of private individuals to the public, it 
seems to us not quite honorable to limit 
the investigation to Tammany politi- 
cians. We can’t help asking whether it 
is altogether honorable for respectable 
newspapers, in the interest of their 
owners or patrons, the “ money power,” 
to misrepresent great issues of public 
policy. 

Let us be explicit. If it is dishonest 
for a politician, acting on inside infor- 
mation, to buy up real estate that is 
bound to increase in value through pub- 
lic effort, does the dishonesty consist in 
a private appropriation of wealth that 
ought to be covered into the public 
treasury or does it not? If it does, 
then all private wealth derived from real 
estate speculation in public improve- 
ments is dishonest. If it does not, we 
are forced to admit the alternative that 
there is one standard of honesty for man- 
kind in general and another standard for 
the politicians. Which of these horns 
do the respectable newspapers prefer to 
repose on? 

Our own modest opinion is that the 
“honest graft ” of the politicians is dis- 
honest, as thoroughly dishonest as any- 
thing can possibly be, and in holding this 
opinion we do not propose to dodge its 
logical implication. The graft in ques- 
tion is dishonest simply and solely be- 
cause, in the last analysis, all private ap- 
propriation of wealth created by all 
members of the State through public ac- 
tivity is in its very nature unjust and 
dishonest, and cannot possibly be any- 
thing else. It is for that reason only 
that abutting owners are required to pay 
for street improvements. 

This view of the matter brings us 
squarely face to face with the issue 
which the respectable newspapers are 
dodging or misrepresenting; the issue 
which, with all their might, they are 
striving to keep out of the approaching 
campaign in New York city. That issue 
is, Shall the enormous potential wealth 
of the New York streets and docks, of its 
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bridge approaches and ferrries, of its yet 
undeveloped underground, be given over 
to swell the fortunes of the multi-mil- 
lionaires, or shall ‘it be retained by its 
rightful owner, the public? If it is to 
be given over to individuals and corpora- 
tions, and if such surrender is “ honest,” 
then we must confess that we see noth- 
ing dishonest in an appropriation of 
some portion of it by Charles F. Murphy 
and his Tammany henchmen. They 
have just as much right to come in for a 
share of it as the Belmont syndicate has. 
And as for the nicer point of honor, we 
are not yet convinced that it is any more 
dishonorable for a Tammany “ insider” 
to make use of his first hand informa- 
tion than it is for the directors of a cor- 
poration to obtain wealth-begetting fran- 
chises in exchange for enormous contri- 
butions to campaign funds. 

It is perfectly natural that the respect- 
able organs of a _ corporate interest 
should try in every possible way to divert 
public attention from the issue of public 
ownership. And we are not surprised 
that they resort to such weapons as the 
cry of “socialism,” “ radicalism” and 
“ confiscation.” All this was to be ex- 
pected. But we should have a higher 
opinion of their sense of honor if, while 
engaged in such a service for their mas- 
ters, they did not at the same time raise 
their hands to heaven in denunciation of 
the very frank Tammany philosophy of 


“honest graft.” 
& 


The Origin of Life Once More 


At least as regards the notoriety that 
has been acquired it was a rather for- 
tunate thing for Mr. Burke, the lecturer 
on biological subjects at Cambridge, 
England, that his announcement of a 
possible new origin of life under the in- 
fluence of radium was made just at the 


beginning of the summer season. Eng- 
lish journalists call it expressively the 
silly season, because, in the absence of 
real news, so many curiously interesting 
but insubstantial news reports find their 
way into the papers during this period. 
There is probably by this time not a 
weekly paper published in this country 
that has not noticed at, considerable 
length the novel observation, its supposed 
significance and the far-reaching conclu- 
sions that may be drawn from it; if it 
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only prove to be as significant as some 
of the sensation-loving press writers 
have suggested. 

In order to avoid even the appearance 
of exploiting its sensational qualities we 
have waited to discuss it until the origi- 
nal excitement had subsided. Of course, 
it is perfectly possible that the origin of 
life, even at the present time, may be dis- 
covered. Spontaneous generation has by 
no means been proved to be impossible. 
So far, however, all the observations that 
seem to point to its occurrence in this 
epoch of evolution have proved to be 
seriously defective. Biology must be 
considered as above all an advancing sci- 
ence, and it is with regard to the in- 
definitely little in living things that we 
have learned more during the last quar- 
ter of a century than in all the previous 
history of mankind. It must not be for- 
gotten either that when so distinguished 
a scientist as Pasteur offered to demon- 
strate publicly that there was no such 
thing as spontaneous generation, tho his 
experiments were eminently conclusive 
to his audience of the time, he himself 
pointed out within a few years that they 
were so defective that any one might 
readily have demonstrated apparently 
the direct opposite from them. He had 
concluded that a single boiling would kill 
all life in an organic solution, yet he him- 
self had to invent the process of discon- 
tinuous sterilization, by which nutrient 
material is boiled on several successive 
days, because some microorganisms in the 
spore stage resist the destructive effect 
of boiling water and may develop into 
ordinary organisms a little bit later. 

While this shows the necessity for 
care in not considering that our present 
demonstration of abiogenesis is com- 
plete, still there are certain reasons why 
Mr. Burke’s supposed observation would 
not seem to be as significant as has been 
suggested. It depends for its apparent 
meaning on certain appearances of life. 
Now morphology, or the study of the 
forms of living things, is the least re- 
liable department of biology in the evi- 


‘dence it furnishes as regards the exist- 


ence of living beings. For many years 
in medicine a number of curiously inter- . 
esting appearances have been described 
as occurring within the cells of cancer 
growths in human beings. These phe- 
nomena have taken on the counterfeit 




















presentment of parasites of some low 
order of animal life to such a degree that 
a number of observers have been tempted 
into describing them as protozoa. Some 
of these supposed intercellular parasites 
have been described as having distinct 
nuclei, which took very different stains 
from that of the surrounding substance. 
Many micro-photographs have been 
made of these so-called parasites and art- 
ists have drawn their appearances very 
carefully, so that most medical men are 
thoroughly familiar with them. Within 
the last few years, however, there has 
come to be a very general persuasion 
that these appearances are illusory in as 
far as they are supposed to be parasites 
and that they really consist only of 
changes produced in the cells of cancer- 
ous tissues during the process of prepar- 
ing and staining them for study. 

Besides, as has been pointed out, in 
various medical journals, it would seem 
very probable that if the beginnings of 
new life were to be found in this stage 
of evolution they would occur in ex- 
tremely minute bits of protoplasm much 
smaller than the appearances described 
by Mr. Burke. After all, it is generally 
recognized that at least one of the micro- 
organisms that has been carefully studied 
by bacteriologists is so small as to be 
quite beyond even the highest powers of 
the microscopes that we have at the pres- 
ent time. Professor Loeffler, the dis- 
tinguished German bacteriologist, whose 
name is associated with the diphtheria 
bacillus, was commissioned a few years 
ago to study foot and mouth disease, an 
animal affection, which sometimes has 
been observed in human beings also and 
which is much commoner in Germany 
than in this country. The conclusion of 
his observations was that it was due to 
a microbe so small that it could not be 
seen by the microscope, tho it could be 
grown in culture media, and after pass- 
ing through a number of tubes in the 
laboratory, growing in each one luxuri- 
antly, could still be used to produce the 
same disease by inoculation on further 
animals. 

Each form of microbe is a definite or- 
ganism in the sense that it has an indi- 
viduality of its own and a set of qualities 
which it transmits by heredity to its de- 
scendants. This involves the assumption 
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of a definite complex constitution of its 
own. If the primal material that repre- 
sents the beginning of life is to be ob- 
served it would seem, then, as tho it 
should be smaller than any of the known 
definite forms of life at present existing 
and presumably developed from it. 
Another difficulty that has presented 
itself with considerable force to medical 
scientists in discussing Dr. Burke’s ob- 
servation has been the fact that all forms 
of radiant energy used in medicine, from 
light through radium to the x-rays, 
produce destructive effects upon life, but 
never seem to have any stimulant effect. 
Rapidly growing tissues, the cells of 
which presumably have less vitality be- 
cause of their very rapidity of growth, 
are destroyed by radium and the x-rays 
when other tissues are left unharmed. 
This seems to be the reason why these 
agents are effective in ‘the treatment of 
certain forms of superficial cancer, where 
their direct effect upon cell life can be 
obtained without the hindrance of over- 
lying tissues. That an agent like this, 
then, which has been known to kill seeds 
exposed to its effects for even a few days, 
should prove to be a generator of even a 
low form of life does not seem at all 


probable. 
& 


A Farm Idyl 


From an outside standpoint hop pick- 
ing is an idyl of rural life, one of those 
rare times when play and labor most 
harmonize. The fields are always in fer- 
tile limestone valleys—climbing the hills 
on either side until forest and orchard 
are crowded out, and the whole land- 
scape is a succession of groves, all exact- 
ly fifteen feet high. The rows of poles 
in a well ordered field are the pink of 
precision, like the rows in an Ohio corn 
field, and you can look an eighth of a 
mile with unobstructed vision, diagonal- 
ly, as well as straight down the lanes. 
When the vines are well grown they 
either droop in great branches of flowers 
or are run from pole to pole, on wires or 
cords. It is a quiet, cozy picture; not, 
however, without anxiety to the owner. 
For just as the harvest seems sure begins 
the danger. The hop louse, a green 
member of the aphide family, having 
reared several generations on plum trees 
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and thorn hedges, often comes in amaz- 
ing numbers, to do its next and most de- 


structive work in the hop fields. It is 
nearly impossible to cope with these in- 
significant creatures, altho spraying with 
kerosene emulsion will do much to re- 
duce their numbers and vitality. 

Occasionally an August tempest 
sweeps down the valley or rolls over 
some hill top and tumbles whole hop 
orchards into a mass of tangle and ruin, 
uprooting poles and tearing vines in such 
a way that repair is impossible. There is 
hardly a sadder sight ever presented in 
an agricultural section. The heavy top 
growth gives the wind special advantage 
in twisting, while not unfrequently 
scores of poles are broken off at the bot- 
tom, till the whole harvest, with poles, is 
a wreck. In one hour a farmer sees 
thousands of dollars snatched from his 
hands. Nor does this end the danger 
besetting hop growing. Picking should 
begin about September Ist. It frequent- 
ly happens that a hot and wet season sets 
in about that date, bringing mildew, 
which sweeps through the fields, entail- 
ing enormous loss. It must be remem- 
bered that the hop, to be of value, must 
be a perfect flower. But if all is ready 
and pickers are in the field, the hop 
growers are still by no means through 
with anxiety. Several successive wet 
days will so hinder the picking and dam- 
age the quality of the hop that sometimes 
fields are abandoned just at the last mo- 
ment. 

The tribulations of the hop grower 
have not ended when the crop is housed 
for drying. A crop that varies in price 
from $1 a pound to.5 cents a pound, and 
may so rise or fall inside a few weeks, 
introduces more of the uncertain and 
speculative than can be dealt with by the 
average man in any employment. It is 
not even possible to get at the conditions 
that will determine the market. When 
prices rise from 10 cents to 20 cents it 
looks probable that there will be farther 
rise before the need of selling. But for 
many years the price of hops has ruled 
much lower, with an occasional spurt. 
When on the rise the farmer is almost 
sure to hold his stock more firmly. He 
has known a dollar market; why may it 
not be reached again? A few make for- 
tunes, but there is too much luck in the 
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game. Of late dealers have fared as 
badly as growers. The auctioneer has 
sold half the homes and farms of whole 
valleys. When money is made it is sel- 
dom spent wisely, because it comes so 
rapidly as to unbalance business judg- 
ment. Smart teams are an early symp- 
tom. Few farmers keep accounts, and 
the outgo, tho in small streams, soon bal- 
ances and outstrips the inflow. 

The season of picking is indicated by 
a rapid and alarming increase of tramps. 
They come from everywhere into the 
hop valleys. Then the pickers are col- 
lected. These have been engaged months 
before, and now dozens of long wagons, 
with seats down the sides, are driven to 
the towns and cities, and come back full. 
These loads sometimes number thirty or 
forty, laughing and shouting. Some of 
these are decent people of the cottage 
class, happy to get an outing and antici- 
pating good wages. But the larger part 
are a very indifferent set, while some 
whole loads are either criminals or 
scoundrels. They will do mischief be- 
fore they are sent back, and some of 
them will be arrested before picking is 
closed. Barns, orchards and hen houses 
will suffer. Gangs of prowlers will be 
about all night. They know no such 
thing as responsibility. On the whole it 
is a demoralizing time. Growers expose 
their children to influences that can never 
be neutralized. 

Picking must be completed inside 
three or four weeks. One gang can pick 
several of the smaller farms in succes- 
sion. When the company is respectable 
the work, altho dirty, is healthful and 
socially cheerful. It brings into co- 
operation a whole neighborhood of 
friendly people. Pleasant associations 
are formed. Evenings are socially spent, 
often with music and dancing, occasion- 
ally with reading. The odor of hops is 
soothing, and “ hop sleep” is to many a 
novel luxury. But where there is a bad 
crew the night is filled with rioting and 
crime. Pickers sleep in barns, on cots, or 
under the huge sheds of old-fashioned 
farm houses; sometimes in tents or 
loosely constructed huts. These are 
pleasant resting places, provided a storm 
does not occur. Fires, however, are not 
infrequent. 

Pay is from 50 cents to 90 cents per 
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hundred pounds. A fairly good picker 
gets in from 125 to 160 pounds a day; 
some do much better. A few will go up 
to 250 or even 350, and there is a record 
of 488 pounds. Families frequently work 
as a unit and collect from $5 to $20 a 
day. This would be a Godsend were 
these folk capable of appreciating the 
necessity of economy. In most cases the 
money is spent with astonishing careless- 
ness, not lasting more than a couple of 
months, after which poverty pinches 
through the rest of the year. Pickers are 
divided into sections, while there are 
specially selected persons to pull the 
poles and do the weighing. It is the duty 
of some to see that no dirt or leaves get 
in with the flowers and that no cheating 
is performed in the weight. The hops 
are taken to kilns, where they are loaded 
into elevators and carried to drying 
floors. Here they are evenly distributed 
on the porous floor to a depth of fifteen 
or sixteen inches. A steady heat comes 
up from the fires below and passes out 
through great ventilators, which move 
about like a chimney top. On the fur- 
nace below is placed a quantity of sul- 
phur. The fumes pass, with the heat, 
through the hops for three or four hours. 
The whole process lasts for about twelve 
hours, reducing the weight about one- 
third. Pressed, the bales weigh about 
190 pounds. 

The charm of hop picking is that it 
introduces an entire novelty into the or- 
dinary routine of farm life. Perhaps 
there is some advantage in the fact that 
success in hop growing requires absolute 
accuracy and scientific work from begin- 
ning to end of the season. This is a good 
thing for the common farmer. But to 
the pickers the charm is almost entirely 
social. You will see old men with 
trembling fingers and unable to pick over 
fifty pounds in a day, and by their side 
boys that are stripping the hops to a tune 
of 250 pounds in a day. Small children 
are running about because they cannot be 
left at home, but most of these are able 
to pick a few pounds or run of errands. 
Farm houses and cottages in every direc- 
tion are empty of inhabitants. You will 
find extensive hamlets where among a 
score of houses you will get no reply to 
your rapping and calling but the bark- 
ing of dogs or possibly the response of 
some feeble octogenarian. 
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Next to Dr. Darwin’s Presi- 
dential Address at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in South 
Africa no paper had greater interest than 
that of Sir William Crookes on the dia- 
mond, read in the principal home of the 
diamond. The explanation he gave of 
the origin of the diamond is the same as 
that now generally accepted by geolo- 
gists. It is that there were at some early 
period great vents, or pipes, that opened 
from the lower depths through which 
there was pushed up the contents of long 
molten matter, containing much molten 
iron. Here there had been an enormous 
pressure as well as the intensest heat, 
sufficient to liquefy carbon, which sepa- 
rated from the iron and crystallized into 
diamonds, just as in the meteoric iron 
of Arizona there have been found dia- 
monds. Moissen’s experiments in the 
artificial production of diamonds were on 
the same line of tremendous heat and 
pressure on the purest iron, with carbon 
made by burning sugar. The most ex- 
traordinary thing is the size of these 
vents, in one case nearly half a mile 
across, and these were filled by the 
coarse mixed blue clay which had been 
forced up through the pipes as a sort of 
mud volcano. The largest diamond yet 
found is the Cullinan, weighing I 1-3 
pounds, and next the Excelsior, over half 
a pound. 


Diamonds 
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The native Africans knew from 
time immemorial, as Dr. Liv- 
ingstone first told us, that the tsetse 
fly causes the disease which destroys 
their cattle; but it is only within the 
past few years that we have learned 
that human diseases, such as malaria 
and yellow fever, are caused by mos- 
quitoes. Now the doctors are eager 
enough to find what other insects pro- 
duce disease. Of all these fleas are 
now most suspected of being the 
means by which both leprosy and the 
bubonic plague are distributed. But 
there has been as yet no such study of 
the various species of fleas which in- 
fest animals and men as has been made 
of mosquitoes since their malignancy 
became known. In an article in Nature 
Mr. C. F. Baker, who is connected 
with the agricultural station in San- 
tiago de las Vegas, Cuba, asks help in 
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this study. It is pretty well settled 
that somehow rats are related to the 
bubonic plague, but just how has not 
been stated. Some have said that the 
infection is caused by stepping bare- 
foot on floors or earth infected by the 
rats. The puncturing apparatus of the 
flea is covered with intricate saw- 
teeth, very different from the smooth 
needle of a bee’s sting. If a flea were 
to bite the buboes of one afflicted with 
the plague the bubonic bacilli would 
be sure to stick to these serrations and 
would be transferred to the next per- 
sons who were bitten. Fleas are very 
different in their method of biting from 
mosquitoes, says Mr. Baker. Where 
a mosquito is a glutton, and will at 
the first chance fill his abdomen with 
blood, the flea is an epicure, and will 
bite in a dozen different places, and 
not fill himself. A line of a dozen bites 
will sometimes be seen. Mr. Carter 
proposes to take what risk is necessary 
in the study of fleas of rats and other 
animals to understand their relation 
to leprosy and plague, and he asks help 
from other students. This would seem 
to be one of the cases which both our 
Agricultural Department and the Car- 
negie Institution are created for. 


& 


Mr. Bryan is an editor, and 
it is good journalism for 
him to write an open letter 
to the President, to be sent by the Asso- 
ciated Press over the country. What he 
asks is that the President, to whom he 
offers compliments, altho he thinks the 
Senate was right in refusing to approve 
his general arbitration treaties, should 
ask Congress for power to refer all dis- 
putes, before war, to outside Powers, or 
The Hague, for investigation, not arbitra- 
tion, and the mere investigation would, 
he thinks, be sufficient to prevent war. 
This is well enough, perhaps, but it is in- 
sufficient. What we want is more than in- 
vestigation: it is authoritative arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Bryan is behind the times. 
Investigation is seldom needed. The 
facts are generally known. It is the 
meaning, or bearing, of them which sets 
nations by the ears. There is nothing 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Advice 


that needs investigation between Norway 
and Sweden. 


No investigation was 
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needed before the Spanish War, for all 
knew what was done in Cuba. Mr. 
Bryan’s letter concludes as follows: 

“Tf the leading nations of the world would 
enter into an agreement to join in the creation 
of such a board and pledge themselves to sub- 
mit all disputes to the board for investigation 
before declaring war, the danger of war would 
be reduced to a minimum. Few men have had 
it in their power to do so much for humanity. 
Will you improve the opportunity?” 


We think he will not: for the very 
good reason that he is after larger game. 
He will soon call, or ask The Hague to 
call, the second Peace Conference of The 
Hague, which will have many questions 
to consider, and none more important 
than the urging and formulating of 
treaties of arbitration. That is where 
the investigation should be done, when 
it is to conclude something. 


os 


Jules Oppert, who died in 
France last month in his 
eighty-first year, was one of the four 
great scholars to whom Assyriology is 
indebted for the first connected transla- 
tion of cuneiform texts. Of the four the 
greatest was Major-General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, devoted to the service of a 
soldier in India and Persia. At the foot 
of the list was the photographer, Fox 
Talbot, whose talbotypes were the best 
kind of photographic pictures of their 
day and who gave his spare time to 
studying the then mysterious wedge- 
shaped signs. The other two, Dr. Hincks, 
of Ireland, and Dr. Oppert, the German 
Jew, transplanted to France, were pro- 
fessional scholars, and as different as 
they could be. Dr. Hincks was modest, re- 
tiring, but extraordinarily keen in his 
search after the grammatical elements of 
the two principal cuneiform languages ; 
while Dr. Oppert was assertive, if not 
quarrelsome and boastful. He remarked 
twenty years ago to the editor: “The 
difference between H. (a French scholar 
who had much antagonized his Sumerian 
theories) and myself is that he writes 
on a great many subjects he does not 
know about, while I know a great many 
things I don’t write about.” In the early 
fifties these four scholars were asked, by 
the skeptics as to the trustworthiness of 
decipherment; each to translate inde- 
pendently a long inscription of Tiglath 
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Pileser I, and have them compared. This 
was done, and the translations were first 
read by the President at a meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and they were 
published in parallel columns in its Jour- 
nal. Their agreement confounded the 
doubters, but Rawlinson’s was much the 
most complete of the four. Dr. Oppert 
was a most prolific writer of books and 
papers on his exploration of Babylon, 
and his error in making that city include 
an enormous area, so as to extend even 
to Borsippa, still prevails in maps. Of 
late he wrote mostly on Oriental metrol- 
ogy, astronomy and chronology. 


ca 


As was expected Dr. 
Gladden’s resolution 
against “tainted money ” 
was presented by him at the meeting 
of the American Board at Seattle. It 
reads: 


Dr. Gladden’s 
Resolution 


“ Resolved, That the officers of this society 
should neither solicit nor invite donations to 
its funds from persons whose gains are gen- 
erally believed to have been made by methods 
morally reprehensible and socially injurious.” 


The resolution was referred to the ap- 
propriate committee and was _ later 
brought forward for action, and was de- 
feated by a vote of four to one. But it 
was made perfectly clear that in no 
way would the Board indorse the 
character or the methods of givers. 
All it would do was to assure giv- 
ers that their money would be 
used for the missionary and educa- 
tional purposes of the board. And, as 
might be expected, Dr. Gladden showed 
no bitterness in his action. After the 
decision he expressed himself as still 
ready to do all he could for increasing 
the missionary activity and operations 
of the Board, which he can well do in 
his position as Moderator of the Na- 
tional Council. Certainly the discus- 
sion has been healthy, if not wholly 


agreeable. 
& 


Mr. Dixon, of “ The Leopard’s Spots,” 
and Governor Vardaman find great com- 
fort and support in their contentions as 
to the inferiority of the African race by 





referring to the backward condition of 
Liberia, which is said to prove the incom- 
petency of its people to carry on a Gov- 
ernment. But Sir Harry Johnson, a 
first-class authority on Africa, has lately 
returned from his third visit to Liberia, 
and he expresses a very favorable opin- 
ion of its condition in The Geographical 
Journal. He is impressed not only by 
its natural wealth, but by the develop- 
ment of cultivation. He finds 3,500 
square miles occupied by plantations, 
towns and settlements of settlers from 
this country, and nearly as much more 
cleared by the natives. The great wealth 
of the country is to come from the for- 
ests of rubber-producing trees and vines. 
There the arguments of caste and_preju- 
dice vanish away. 
as 


This is a rather pessimistic view to be 
taken by one who expects the Church to 
create the Kingdom of God in the world: 


“The world outside of the Church has cut 
loose and has drifted out on a stormy sea. 
It has trampled under foot the Holy Scrip- 
tures, cast God out of the schools, torn asunder 
the bond of matrimony and even authority has 
now been assaulted. Socialism is rampant. 
And the men who have caused this cataclysm 
are now looking around for a haven of safety. 
They see only the Pontiff in Rome.” 


Possibly Archbishop Farley suffers from 
myopia. ¥ 


Within a few weeks a son of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the famous organizer of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, has married 
the widowed daughter of a rajah. That 
is an extraordinary rebellion against an 
ancient rule in India, and the beginning 
of a domestic revolution which has the 
support of many advanced Hindus who 
do not themselves dare to more than 
speak in its favor. 


a 


They say that the American Peace So- 
ciety, which has held up the banner in 
Boston for two or three genérations, was 
in the field for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
But now they said in Brussels that it 
ought to go to President Roosevelt. 














The Insurance Investigation 


THE committee of the New York Leg. 
islature which is investigating the life 
insurance business last week investigat- 
ed the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. E. D. Randolph, Treasurer, stated 
that when the combination of the New 
York Life with the New York Security 
and Trust Company and the Continental 
Trust Company was effected, “a mutual 
examination ” of the two companies was 
made, the result of which was a request 
by the trust companies that the New 
York Life relieve them of $1,500,000 of 
New Orleans railroad stock in the assets 
and take up a participation of $2,913,750 
in one syndicate. Asked why the New 
York Life extended this relief, he replied 
that the latter had made more than $3,- 
000,000 on the sale of the 5,005 shares of 
New York Security and Trust stock, and 
the argument was made that with so 
handsome a profit it could afford to take 
over the other deals. It developed dur- 
ing the examination that the New York 
Life eventually disposed of the New 
Orleans and syndicate ventures at a loss 
of $326,000. 

Mr. Randolph showed: that the Life 
company kept on deposit with the Trust 
company large balances, running in 1902 
from a minimum of $5,250,000 to a maxi- 
mum of $12,531,000. Asked as to the 
reason for the increase in the account, 
Mr. Randolph said he supposed it had 
resulted from loans and because money 
was put there on account of the interest 
paid on it, which subsequent examination 
showed was always one-half per cent. 
less than the rate obtained by the Trust 
company. 

The International Navigation Syndi- 
cate deal of 1902, managed by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co., was taken up. The 
New York Life put up $4,000,000 on this 
in installments. On December 31, 1903, 
$800,000 of this was sold at par and on 
January 2, 1904,~ $800,000 was pur- 
chased at par. The sale was made to, 
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and the purchase from, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Mr. Randolph explained the sale 
on the ground that the company did not 
desire to hold in excess of $3,200,000, 
but was unable to account for the re- 
purchase two days later. He said the 
transaction was carried out by Vice- 
President Perkins with the consent of the 
Finance Committee. When pressed 
by Mr. Hughes, Mr. Randolph admitted 
that the sale was made in order that the 
company might show in its report to the 
Insurance Department on December 31, 
1903, that it held but $3,200,000 of the 
International Navigation securities. 

A transaction involving the investment 
ot $10,000,000 in Chicago & Alton bonds 
in 1899 revealed the payment of that 
sum by the New York Life to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and that it was a joint ac- 
count with Goldman, Sachs & Co., the 
New York Life carrying $5,000,000 for 
the latter for two years. When the bonds 
were bought there was a bill be- 
fore the Legislature to make them a sav- 
ings bank security, and it was upon an 
expectation that they would appreciate 
substantially in value that they were se- 
cured. The bill did not pass, and the 
company was left with $5,000,000, which 
are now worth 86. If the bonds had been 
resold, Mr. Randolph explained, the 
company would have made a profit, in- 
stead of a loss. 

The principal witnesses on Wednes- 
day and Thursday were Mr. Frederic 
Cromwell, Treasurer of the Mutual Life, 
and George F. Baker, President of the 
First National Bank. They described 
in detail the system of syndicates which 
has grown up within recent years, and 
which, they insisted, the life companies 
were, from motives of expediency, 
forced to participate in. 

Friday brought Mr. Randolph, the 
Treasurer of the New York Life, but he 
had not been under examination thirty 
minutes before the Committee struck a 
line of inquiry concerning two checks to 
the order of Andrew Hamilton, of the 
company’s law department, that required 





























the presence of George W. Perkins, the 
Vice-President, who recited his career 
and rapid advance in the company’s serv- 
ice from $300 a year at age 16 to $75,000 
a year at age 40; asserted that he had or- 
ganized the company’s agency and finan- 
cial departments; had brought hundreds 
of thousands of people into the company, 
and that he was the “ most important one 
factor in it.” He often commended Mr. 
Hughes with the observation, “ That’s a 
good question,” and occasionally sug- 
gested to the committee points which 
should be covered by legislative ac- 
tion. He knew nothing’ about the 
checks for $55,000 and $45,000, given 
by order of the President to An- 
drew Hamilton, the Albany lawyer, but 
justified as correct the authority of the 
President to pay out $50,000 or $100,000, 
in his discretion, without consulting any 
one. He testified that the company had 
contributed $50,000 to the campaign 
funds of each of the two McKinley cam- 
paigns and $48,702 to the Roosevelt 
cause last year. He thought there should 
be a law compelling the companies to 
publish a schedule of all the policyhold- 
ers’ money they disburse. He explained 
that he alone had disposed of the $8o00,- 
ooo International Navigation securities 
to J. P. Morgan & Co., with which he 
is a partner, on December 31, 1903, and 
bought them back on January 2 follow- 
ing. Asked why he sold and bought back, 
he said it was to “ protect the company’s 
situation.” He refused to admit that the 
only situation there was to be protected 
consisted in showing but $3,200,000 of 
these securities in the annual report to 
the Insurance Department, which had to 
be made of date December 31, 1903. He 
was asked to explain just where in this 
transaction of the sale and repurchase 
to, and from, his own banking firm he 
ceased to act as Vice-President of the 
New York Life and commenced to act 
as J. P. Morgan & Co. The answers 


were irrelevant, and one of the Com- 
mittee explained that the interrogation 
had reference to the Biblical assertion 
that no man could serve two masters, to 
which the witness eagerly replied. “I 
serve but one.” Mr. Hughes then quietly 
This drew 


inquired, “ Which one?” 
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from Mr. Perkins an extended disserta- 
tion on the duty of a man in a public 
position to serve all the people. 


a 
Royal Arcanum Matters 


RoyAL ARCANUM delegates and mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council held their 
final meeting at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, 
on Labor Day, September 4th. Sev- 
eral changes were made by them in the 
rate schedule of the order. According 
to the new plan members who have 
been suspended since June Ist have the 
option of securing reinstatement with- 
out medical examination. All mem- 
bers of the Royal Arcanum over 65 
years of age, according to the Labor 
Day decision, may pay only one-half 
of their assessments under the new 
rate card and the other half will be deb- 
ited against their certificates and will 
constitute a lien against them. Sec- 
retary Robson has issued a statement 
to the effect that options B and C have 
been made applicable to the present 
membership only, and new members 
have been restricted to a selection be- 
tween the regular rate and option A. 
The proposal to create a fraternal fund 
by annnal contributions of twenty cents 
per capita to assist old members in pay- 
ing their assessments was referred to a 
committee with power to procure the 
necessary legislation, the plan being 
contrary to the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The action of the Put-in-Bay meet- 
ing is not regarded by Arcanumites in 
all quarters as entirely satisfactory. A 
strong feeling against the decision ex- 
ists in Brooklyn. In Boston itself, 
which is a Royal Arcanum stronghold, 
no little dissatisfaction prevails. The 
suggestion has been made in the Hub 
that the Massachusetts lodges unite in 
making application for a receivership 
for the order. The movement looking 
toward the application for the receiver 
originated in Alpha Council No. 1, 
which was the first lodge of the Royal 
Arcanum to be formed. There is every 
prospect that further trouble in the or- 
der will come. 











Concerning “ Syndicates ’’ 


VeRY great confusion exists in the 
public mind as to the nature of the Syn- 
dicates with which the large insurance 
companies have been connected, as ap- 
pears from the summaries given by the 
daily newspapers of the evidence elicited 
by the Legislative Committee now in ses- 
sion in New York. ; 

These Syndicates are often spoken of 
as selling bonds to the companies—a 
wholly misleading statement—and the 
inference is suggested, if not actually 
stated, that the participants in such syn- 
dicates make money out of the companies 
by reason of their participation. 

To comprehend what is a very simple 
affair when once understood, and only 
complex in appearance when not under- 
stood, let us describe the process by 
which, for instance, a railway company 
sells an issue of bonds: The Railroad 
needs, say, fifty millions of dollars. It 
sends for its banker and lays before him 
a list of the collateral securities by which 
the bonds are to be secured, discusses 
the rate of interest it proposes to offer, 
the duration of the loan, any special 
privileges or advantages which may be 
thrown in to make the issue attractive 
and the price at which it can afford to 
sell the bonds to net the Railroad the 
sum it wishes to obtain. These questions 
and others pertinent being decided, the 
usual course is for the banker to make 
an offer to take the entire issue at a fixed 
price, which, in some cases, may be from 
five to seven and half per cent. less than 
the price at which the bonds are to be 
offered to the public. To protect him- 
self from loss and insure the success of 
the issue the banker, therefore, selects 
from among his business correspondents 
and friendly houses engaged in similar 
business and from among large invest- 
ors those whom he thinks most likely to 
aid in marketing the bonds and offers 
them a participation in an underwriting 
syndicate to guarantee the entire sale at 
a fixed rate of commission, or share in 
the estimated profits of the sale. It will 
be perceived that the syndicate buys 
nothing ; it assumes a risk upon the suc- 
cess of the banker in disposing of the 
bonds and is paid for it. If the public 
does not take all the bonds at the price 
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of the offering the unsold bonds are di- 
vided among the underwriters in propor- 
tion to their subscription. This is the 
modern substitute for issuing bonds 
without a previous guaranty. It insures 
the success of the scheme; the railroad 
gets its money in one sum and the banker 
sells the bonds at one time to many dif- 
ferent investors. There is no partner- 
ship between the underwriters, but each 
receives the percentage or share of 
profits to which his subscription is en- 
titled, and no more. It is of no conse- 
quence to any underwriter who his asso- 
ciates are, provided they are solvent; no 
one makes any money out of any other 
one of the syndicate. 

A director, therefore, of an insurance 
company who joins with his company in 
an underwriting syndicate does not sell 
anything to his company and does not 
make any money out of his company. It 
is for each individual to decide whether 
under all the circumstances it looks well 
for him to engage in these enterprises or 
not. There are sa aes on both sides. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent., payable Octo- 
ber 16th. The net revenues for the quar- 
ter ending September 30th are estimated 
at $1,900,000, and the surplus, after pay- 
ing dividend, is $16,325,888. 

....Dividends announced: 

Otis Elevator Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 
$1.50 per share, payable October 14th. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable October 14th. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. (Gen. Mort., 4’s), 
Coupons, payable, October 2d. — 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Rway., 
Coupons, payable October 2d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 2% 
per cent., payable September 3oth. 

Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific Rway., 2% per 
cent., payable October 2d. 

N. Y. & Harlem R. R. (Preferred and Com- 
mon),‘each 2 per cent., payable October 2d. 
(quarterly), 134 per cent., payable Oct. 16th. 

Western Union Tel. Co. (quarterly), 1%4 
per cent., payable October 16th. 

Interborough Rap. Transit Co., 2 per cent., 
payable October 2d. 

Amer. Typefounders’ Co. (Preferred) 
(quarterly), 134 per cent., payable October 
16th. 

Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn (quarterly), 
3 per cent., payable September 3oth. 

Amer. Locomotive Co. (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable October 2rst. 
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Lilies 

Why buy elsewhere, when Horsford’s Bulbs, 
grown in cold Vermont, will produce on a single 
stem of Auratum Lilies a bouquet like this? Not 
all of Horsford’s Bulbs are as good as this one, 
but they are known to be better the one 
by those who have used them. Autumn — e- 
ment, ready last of A st, will offer a long list 
of lilies, and other bulbs and plants, trees and 
shrubs. for autumn setting. An attractive Bar- 

in Liss for those who have room to plant 
liberally. Many plants, especially shrubs and 
trees, ripen off their wood much earlier in this 
cold climate than farther south, and are ready 
to set earlier in the fall. You should ask for 
Horsford’s Catalogue and Supplement before 
buying. To all who received spring catalogue of 
1905, the Supplement will be sent when issued. 


FREDERICK H. HORSFORD, 
Charlotte, Vermont. 




















READING NOTICE 





BEAUTIFUL GOLORED LITHOGRAPH OF THE 
ENGINE “GENERAL” FOR 25 GENTS. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has just 
gotten out a very beautiful lithograph, 18x 25 inches, of 
the famous engine “‘ General,”’ which is now on exhibition in 
the Union Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. The picture is ready 
for framing and will be mailed to any address for 25 cents. 
The “‘General”’ was stolen by the Andrews Raiders at Big 
Shanty, Ga., on the Western & Atlantic Railroad, April 12, 
1862, and wasrecaptured by Conductor W. A. Fuller, Anthony 
Murphy and others, near Ringgold, Ga., after an exciting 
chase of about 90 miles. It was one of the most thrilling 
exploits of the Civil War. The object of the raid was to 
burn the bridges on the Western & Atlantic Railroad and 
cut off the Confederate Army from its base of supplies. A 
booklet ‘‘The Story of the General” will be sent free upon 
application, W. L. DANLEY, Gen’l Pass. Agent, N., C. & 
St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn,— Adv, 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. <p 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building.’ Arcade Building. 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due to the absence of blood tn the 
scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood which 
feeds the hair roots, as well as every other part of the 
body. If you want the hair to grow on the scalp the 
blood must be made to circulate there. It is exercise 
which makes the blood circulate. Lack of exercise 
makes it stagnant. The Vacuum method provides 
the exercise which makes the blood circulate in the 
scalp. It gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and 
feeds the shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair 
to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether ft is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without 
any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each specning ane evening 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit the price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it will remain during the trial period, subject to 
your own erder. If you do not cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full, 


A sixteen-page illustrated book Will be sent 
you free, on~ request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 953 Fullerton Bidg., St.Louis 














This Type 


writer 
Saves Money 





How much of your money does your sten- 


ographer lose? 


Has she an old-fashioned “blind’’ type- 


writer? 


Then at least 10 per cent of her time is 
lost in finding out the last word she has 
written, in making a correction, or in seeing 
ifshe has spaced or punctuated properly. 

If you have ten stenograpers at $12.00 per 
week each,your weekly payroll will be 


$120.00. 


Ten per cent of this amount is $12.00. 
That's what you lose each week if you 
employ ten stenographers—one more sten- 


ographer's salary. 


In one year you would lose about $600.00. 
At least six times the cost of one Oliver 


Typewriter. 


Now you can see your writing; you can make 
any necessary corrections, and you can punctuate 


properly on 


“OLIVER 


Typewritér 


The Standard Visible Writer 


And each user of every Oliver Typewriter saves 
that $600.00 each year when he employs 10 stenog- 
raphers or $60.00 each year ifhe employs onestenog- 
rapher—or 10% of his own time which is more val- 
uable than any~ stenographer’s, if he operates 


the typewriter himself. 


Because the Oliver saves 10 per cent ¢ each 


operator’s time. 


And this feature of seeing in the Oliver is second 
in importance to the mechanical excellence of 


the typewriter. 


For the Oliver is the simplified typewriter skil- 
fully constructed to make the machine strong 


and durable. 


Write for booklet explaining the time and labor 


saving features ¢ the Oliver. 


Local Agents—No other typewriter has these 
sale compelling features. You can make big money 
selling the Oliver. We pay travellers to help you 
make money. Certain territory now vacant. Write 


atonce for particulars, Address 


178 Wabash Ave., 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Chicago, Ill 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE—76 Queen Victoria 8t., London. 
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For 
Cool 
Autumn 
Days 


Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire with ite warmth and cheer 
offsets the chill of morning and evening. 

This Open Grate is handsomely trimmed with black 
enamel and brass. 

If your dealer hasn't tt, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 

Write for Ilustrated Circular, 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


~ 4 


- femise Concer 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





























The Popular 


Effer- 


SDM VAD SD vescent 
: ” Constipation 


Biliousness, Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 








HONEST PHYSICIAN 


Works with Himself First. 


It is a mistake to assume that physicians are always 
skeptical as to the curative properties of anything else than 
drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who seek to heal with 
as little use of drugs as possible and by the use of correct 
food and drink. A physician writes from Calif. to tell how 
he made a well man of himself with Nature’s remedy : 

“Before I came from Europe, where I was born,” he 
says, “it was my custom to take coffee with milk (cafe au 
lait) with my morning meal, a small cup (cafe noir) after 
my dinner and two or three additional small cups at my 
club during the evening. 

“In time nervous symptoms developed, with pains in the 
cardiac region, and accompanied by great depression of 
spirits, despondency—in brief, ‘the blues!’ I at first tried 
medicines, but got no relief and at last realized that all my 
troubles were caused by coffee. I thereupon quit its use 
forthwith, substituting English Breakfast Tea. 

“The tea seemed to help me at first, but in time the old 
distressing symptoms returned, and I quit it also, and tried 
to use milk for my table beverage. This I was compelled, 
however, to abandon speedily for, while it relieved the ner- 
vousness somewhat, it brought on constipation. Then bya 
happy inspiration I was led to try the Postum Food Coffee. 
This was some months ago and I still use it. I am no longer 
nervous, nor doI suffer from the pains about the heart, 
while my ‘ blues’ have left me and life is bright to me once 
more. I know that leaving off coffee and using Postum 
healed me, and I make it arule to advise my patients to 
use it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 7 


Photo Electrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS ana .*. 

A ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 














HOTO ENGRAVING. 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: 
BINDERS © 20% thirteen copies of Tar 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 

The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 5th day of September, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts less due from directors. .$21,433,449.97 
Liability of directors as makers............. 38,000.00 
CE. cncectedduesdbaeceneneteésaseuece 190.61 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
le COS hoo. ne ees écvcd<nadcetennedecs 1,568,011.50 
Pe HD GUE BOiccedccccocvccccesséecse 4 
SD OD. GO cccccccscvecccsaconceeseses 1,702,401.60 
DY L60ttbtbhtentekendyane ncansowasnaies 6,053, 757.68 
United States legal tender notes and netes of 
PE 5 Mn ctcosenesedd chebherdamdeess 1,605,172.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
CED  ckcheneaieevdes ethos caciewdseveees 15,362,963.33 
Other items carried as cash.............+++ 438,273.61 
Wis csdeccndsuscrenasabudieedkeaeeteece $49,102,220.30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $1,500,000.00 
Sh oe cnatickdsansneeianadahabhawe 3,750,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
COREE BR ceccceccccceccesccsocesncesoces 26,616.81 
Pt, i ve.ckcéneeneseeestennisakehee 28,072,761.18 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
SEE . coccvcccsevoocveseccecesederseseets 12,770, 129.05 
ee NS ivcncccisccanineageesthenas 942,253.26 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
ED GES cco dcccccecscesécsecenecs 5,460.00 
Oe GH GEN bce ccccccceccesiecseccees 35,000.00 
Mik obs etcnctadencesensesstssdvnassese $49, 102,220. 30 


States or New York, County oF New YorE, ss. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and ‘WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wail Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 5th day of September, 1905, as the day on 
which such report shall be made, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
lith day of September, 1905, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] EMIL J. VILLANYI, Notary Public, 

New York County. 


1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 


Loans upon Real Estate. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS five TESTED 


fowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
J as | Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Hy 0 oye 








Home Established 1871. Towa Fal owa. 


A Legitimate Investment. 


The treasury stock of the Palmer Mountain Tunnel & 
Power Co. 

The properties owned by this company comprise over 
1200 acres upon which over $250,000 has been spent in de- 
velopment work. Magnificent water power. 

The first unit of our 3000 H. P. electrical plant now being 
installed. For Prospectus and references address 


F. G. BURNHAM, Holyoke, Mass. 











UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN TRUST CO. 
at the close of business on the 5th day of September, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
BDomGs amd wertgnges. «-dcccenescdeccsecdebes 
Amount of stock and bond investments (mar- 


$87,000.00 


ket value, $6,802,728.12), book value 6, 756,579.94 
Amount loaned on collaterals................ 14,701,835.54 
Other loans, including bills purchased (amount 

due from directors, included in items 3 





ONE Bic ceccccncsccesace Oh abbeeiestebskhaas 702,114.98 
LN IE 92.35 
Due from banks, bankers and brokers....... . 896,851.38 
Cash on deposit in bank or other moneyed 

DEED ccedinnewndedetastisngconesnnee 4,291,006.36 
tt OE at Bi asceckndighesnséaecetanhotanres 132,513.34 
United States legal tender notes and notes of ° 

National banks..... Corrs Beccesccocoonsesee 100,000.00 
Gee MOMS... cccceccecccte oo Ke06 eeveces oeuees 5,586.40 

BOO, 5s 50 ct cedcnesbdcestdeecsbosicsiioesos $27,673,580.49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $2,500,000.00 
*Surplus on book value (less current expenses 

BE GN Wk abs cdusbckndesodeacencerence 2,899, 282.15 
(Surplus on market value, $2,945,430.33; sur- 

plus after charging and crediting accrued 

interest, $2,914,119.67.) 

Deposits of trust moneys (not preferred).... 377,266.52 
Individual deposits subject to check (not pre- 
PORE 65046 dnecenncscabensebedences4esees 11,797,272.24 


Certificates of deposit (not ‘preferred and not 
included in deposits of trust moneys): Time, 
$12,000.00; demand, $129,961.72 

Amount due trust companies..... 

Amount due banks and bankers 

Preferred deposits: Due savings banks...... 1,808,461.25 

Other Mabilities not included under any of the 





above heads, viz.: Treasurer’s checks...... 39,489.14 
I, GI, 6 occas ccepeencncetetestcnece 846.00 
Reserved for taxes........... poneddbenes bee e 49,500.00 

Di iigttabodhe bon sstunhdsiosabeaeeseed $27,673,580.49 


* Surplus includes undivided profits. 
State or New York, County or New YOoRK, 88.: 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President, and JOHN A. 
HILTON, Treasurer, of Bowling Green Trust Company, 
located and doing business at No, 26 Broadway, in the City 
of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says the foregoing report, with the schedules ac- 
companying the same, is true and correct in all respects 
to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they further 
say that the usual business of said trust company has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
fifth day of September, 1905, as the day as of which 
such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HILTON, Treasurer. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
8th day of September, 1905, before me. 

[Seal of Notary. ] Cc. J. WILKINSON, Notary Public. 


ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, SYSTEMIZING sertenced” se: 
NFIDENTIAL,” care 


untant. Referen nces, NDEPENDENT. 


FOR SALE. 


In the beautiful hill country of 


NORTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT, 
in the town of WOODSTOCK, 


a gentleman’s place consisting of house, stable, and eight 
and a third acres of land. Large shade trees and a. 
with view of Woodstock Lake. One mile from W 
Academy, Woodstock golf links and Roseland Park; =a 
four miles from Pomfret School. Four miles from Putnam, 
the railroad station, which is on the direct line between New 
York and Boston. being four hours from New York and an 
hour and a half from Boston. The house consists of four- 
teen rooms, three bathrooms, een plumbing through- 
out, open fire-places, furnace and piazzas. Abundant 
supply of spring and lake water. Stable for six horses and 
room for coachman. Beautiful walks and drives in the 
neighborhood. Price, $10,000. 


Address CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn. 

















| 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 5th day of September, 1905: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors.. $8,668,282.49 
Liability of directors as makers............. 156,500.00 
eee ERS. OF ee eS Oe 672.70 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
re Pee PRE a re Wonabe 622,969.12 
Due from approved reserve agents..... eoecve 627,402.69 
Banking house and lot........... ercveccccoce 89,700.00 
Other BOGE GHERGNS ch bsc0 0 ciddcsecce , oe 64,661.20 
Mortgages owned.........-seee0. 5,000.00 
Stocks and bonds.. ae 303,676.58 
I Lela ee 778,182.60 
United States legal tender notes and notes of 
Matte, GOs kn ond es ca convehsccccccnced 293,231.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
GED Sven dh bstcnntnidedsnhneseeess+sae 649,721.62 
Other items carried as cash..........sss-0++ 137,754.80 
Wetetss 625 chat ie ce tt sVoea tends pcemeeda $12,392, 704.80 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.......... $750,000.00 
Sarghes GAG, .ccccvccsvcesévscccedéoene 912,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
RR ee 185,033.95 
a 6,721,810.22 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
ee ea rre 2,963,809.97 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Dus GBUIRED DAMM i ccc cccccscodccscsiccedc 803,608.74 
Due building and loan associations......... 24,089.67 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid NEE oie ial) Seen Gna men 146.25 
Reserved for taxes and special reserve fund. 32,206.00 
DM iiticicsscnt inns misdibanianamaeel $12,392, 704.80 


State oF New York, County or New YorRK, 8s. 

R. W. JONES, JR., President, and GEO. W. “ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the ‘Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos, 182-184 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief; and they further say 
that the usual business of said bank has been transacted 
at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, designat- 
ing the 5th day of September, 1905, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 

R. W. JONES, Jr., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
12th day of September, 1905, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] H. E. RANK, Notary Public. 





Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities tor the safe-keeping of 
securities, Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





_ DIVIDENDS 


THE GHICAGO, ROGK ISLAND 
AND PAGIFIG RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, September 7, 1905. 

A dividend of TWO AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 

(23%) on the capital stock of this company is this day de- 

clared, payable October 2, 1905, to stockholders of record 

September 16, 1905, on which date the transfer books will 
close and open again September 18, 1905. 

G: T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 





AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPANY. 
111 Broadway, New York, September 15, 1905. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock, payable October 21, 1905, to the 

preferred stockholders of record at close of business on 
Eeptensber 21, 1905. Checks will be mailed. 

For the purpose of this dividend and of the annual elec- 
tion to be held on October 17, 1905, the transfer books of 
the preferred and common stock will close at 3 P.M, on 
September 21, 1905, and reopen October 21, 1905, 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS GOMPANY, 


800 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
September 13, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Directors of this Company, held to- 
day, a dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. (13%) 
for the quarter ending October 10, 1905, was declared upon 
the preferred stock of the Company, payable October 16, 
1905, to stockholders of record October 10, 1905. 

The Directors also declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of one per cent. (1%) upon the common stock of the Com- 
pany, payable October 16, 1905, to stockholders of record 
October 10, 1905. MORRIS H. SMITH, Treasurer. 














THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA sa SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY 

Coupons No. 20, due October 1, 1905, om the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER OENT. BONDS will be paid on and 
after October 2, 1905, upon presentation at the office of 
the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDI NEE, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 14, 1905. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
Dividend No. 61. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., September 6th, 1905. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this Company, 
payable September 30th, 1905, to stockholders of record at 
closing of the transfer books. Transfer books will be closed 
from 12 M., September 23d, 1905, until 9 A.M., October 2d, 

1905. CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT GOMPANY 


To the holders of Stock Trust Certificates issued under 
Voting Trust Agreement, dated May 14th, 1902: 

The Board of Directors of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, having declared a dividend of two per cent. upon 
all the capital stock of the Company, payable on Monday, 
October 2d, 1905, to stockholders of.record on Tuesday, 
September ‘19th, 1905, holders of Stock Trust Certificates. 
above referred to are hereby notified that upon receipt of 
said dividend the undersigned will pay to the respective 
holders of such Stock Trust Certificates an amount equal to 
the dividend upon the number of shares of said stock stand- 
ing in the names of the undersigned Voting Trustees equal 
to those specified in the Stock Trust Certificates respec- 
tively, and that the same will be paid on Monday, Oct. 2d, 
1905, to the holders of said Stock a of record on 
Tuesday, Sept. 19th, 1905, at 3:00 o’clock P.M. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed 
at 3:00 P.M on Tuesday, Sept. 19th, 1905, and reopened on 
Monday, Oct. 2d, 1905, at 10:00 o’clock A.M. 

E. MORA DAVISON, 
B. HAMBURGER, 
CHAS. B. LUDLOW, 
Voting Trustees. 
By AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
Their duly authorized Agents. 
September 18th, 1905. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, September 12, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared, payable on and after September 30, 
1905, to the stockholders of record on Saturday, September 
16, 1905, at one o’clock P.M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, September 16, 
1905, at one o’clock P.M. and reopen on Monday, October 
2, 1905, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK 8 HARLEM RAILROAD GOMPANY. 
Treasurer’s Office, New York, September 8th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a divi- 
dend of TWO PER CENT. on the Preferred and Common Stock, 
payable at this office on the second day of October, next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on the 15th day of 
September, 1905. W.8. CRANE, Treasurer. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Sept. 12, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the preferred stock of the company, payable at this 
office on October 14, 1905, to the preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 30, 1905. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


THE SAN FRANGISGO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupons No. 18, due October 1, 1905, from the San Fran- 
cisco & San Joaquin Valley Railway Company First Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be paid on and after Octo- 
ber 2, 1905, upon presentation at the office of its financial 
agency, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, or at the office 
of its financial agency, the Union Trust Company, San 
Francisco, California. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 14, 1905. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 25. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-fourths per cent. on 
the capital stock of this company has been declared, pay- 
able October 14, 1905, at the office of the treasurer, 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 30, 1905. 

CHARLES A, HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN es TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(Incorporated. ) 
New York, Sept. 13th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 148. 


The Board of Directors have Gosterst e quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 3 on the capital stock 
of this Com 7 payable at the r 4 ot the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders to be 
held on Wednesday, the 1ith day of October next. and of the 
dividend above referred to, the transfer books will be closed at 
three o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th inst. and re- 
open on the morning of October wth poze 











WILBUR, Lineman 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


RENN SS 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 





1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1006, 7 abe +4 he 44 
Liabilities, « . 33,77 74.54 
Surplus, «= - - 2 3,300,623.03 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New YorK OFFicz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 





LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. - + - 


New York 








He 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, ° + 28,268,597.58 


$3,439 ,028.48 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President, 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent, 





Surplus, , 

















ve 





ng, 
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“Rubella 


OF NEWS ORK 





H*s an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 
Loans at 5% 


Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atiantic BurmpiNe, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 
INSURE8 AGAIN8T MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOS8 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the ,remiums. ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-IONES, Secretary 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


trecinais 195, : SER RRRNRE TE 
$3,686, 126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions _ upon all polictes. 

very policy has en cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oziice. 


ae F, Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretaty. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


George Ade with his knowledge ofslang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,00c 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the full 
extent of the sum named in the policy. 
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* Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Com 
published to day, illustrates the advantage 
thods, This is one of the oldest insur- 
ies in the city, its inco 
It went through the 
Boston ‘fire in 1872 and the ee fire in 
ivalable assets.amounting to 
aia 548.158, ond the net b..2, available for policy holders is 
the capital, $1,000,000. In th 
, on which the figures of its total 
only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chica 
western preferred stock at 210, ous market 236; 
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From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 1906. 
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Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
*SINSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY: 





PREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jane- 


ary 3rd, 1905)  - $4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 

Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Premiums on New Dasioces 
in 1904 : : 

Decrease 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—lIndustrial Agents, Address Provi- 


dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 - 

Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, - 








18650—— 


United States Lt Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


——1905 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. . - Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pret Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over. ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 
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